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HISTORICAL TABLEAUX 
CONQUESTS. 
Wuen lately in Ireland, I was, like all other tourists, 
struck with, and interested in, two things the opposite 
of each other—one, the surprising number of objects 
of antiquity, indicating a former age of wealth, lite- 
rature, and refinement; the other, the absence of all 
present moral vigour, with a wretchedness the very 
nearest thing to an entire negation of property and 
comfort. You see the remains of ecclesiastical edifices 
with the most gorgeous carvings; stone crosses lying 
prone in the dust, any one of which would be the 
marvel of an English county; and in museums you are 
shown books of vellum, in the ancient Irish character, 
bound in gold and silver, and ornamented with precious 
stones, which are said to be worth, in the present day, 
thousands of pounds. In the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy I was shown a copy of the gospels which 
had belonged to St Patrick; an almost coal-black little 
vellum book, that could not be a day less than fourteen 
hundred years old; and also a similarly antique copy 
of the Psalms of David, which had been the property 
of the pious Columba, who went as an apostle to Scot- 
land about the year 563. The eventful history of these 
literary relics was of course duly verified, and afforded, 
ily tainted MM among other things, room for much melancholy reflec- 
gems, that tion. 
Ireland possesses an Archeological Society, whose 
. criminals fj head-quarters are in Dublin, and which has issued a 
raordinary @ number of volumes, transcribed from the ancient manu- 
a scripts at their disposal. The books are unique as 
chink’ thet historical records, and reflect much credit on the dili- 
1 great dis mugence of the members. Many of these persons are not 
er find that dilettanti Archeologists, in patent leather boots 
sible of theffand figured satin waistcoats, and whose chatter is of 
tumuli, mummies, and painted glass windows. In going 
hrough the apartments of the Academy, you see old 
men with wrinkled faces and spectacles poring over 
ncient manuscripts, each of which looks as if it had 
lain a thousand years in a peat-moss, and then been 
taken out and dried before the fire. One thin little 
man, of a nervous temperament, whose devotions I 


ce indulgedidared to interrupt, told me that he had spent six months 
ation is, NBn trying to decipher a single page of St Patrick’s 
_s ameagesels, and that he had succeeded in all but three 


ords in the right-hand corner. ‘I would give fifty 
pounds,’ said the little man energetically, ‘if I could 
iteHliscover the meaning of these three words.’ There 
Archeology ! 
Besides these precious manuscripts, the museum of 
nburgh. Alsg’¢ Royal Irish Academy contains a vast collection 
vy; W.S. gold ornaments of various sizes and shapes; some 
ee tavy and massive, others small and delicate, suitable, 
it might seem, for decorating the brow of a princess, 


or the wrist of a child. I was told, however, that these 
trinkets afforded but a meagre idea of the quantity of 
objects in pure gold which, from first to last, had been 
found in Ireland, and transferred to the melting-pots 
of the Dublin jewellers—coronets, rings, bracelets, and 
crosiers—realising large sums to the fortunate finders. 
It was the first time I had heard of all this, and I was 
of course correspondingly interested. I now felt that 
Moore had possessed something more tangible than a 
vague tradition for his mellifiuous lyric— 


* Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore’— 


allusive to a lady of rank who, in a species of Arcadian 
unconsciousness that there was such a thing as,evil in 
the world, wandered about the country respected and 
unmolested. I left Ireland an Archeologist. 

The Irish, though possessing no distinct individual his- 
tory, would nevertheless appear to have been at one pe- 
riod the most learned nation in Europe. Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Ireland—these seem to have been the countries 
in which learning of a refined nature progressively 
found refuge and repose. The manner in which the civi- 
lisation of each was in its turn laid prostrate was the 
same—MILITARY CONQUEST. Egypt was in part de- 
spoiled by Greece; Greece was similarly despoiled by 
Rome; Rome was despoiled by the Teutonic nations 
of the north; and two branches of these nations, the 
Danes and Anglo-Normans, completed the train of 
ruimation by despoiling Ireland. Since their banish- 
ment thence, learning and literature have wandered, as 
if at random, through all the countries of Europe ; but 
they are now, we hope, too deeply fixed, as well as 
too broadly scattered, to be again uprooted from their 
chosen soil. 

In this view of affairs, Ireland is to England what 
Greece was to Rome—the spot whence it derived not a 
little of its civilisation, and which it afterwards mal- 
treated in requital. In a word, and in all seriousness, 
IRELAND IS THE GREECE OF THE BritisH IsLanps— 
a country in which relics of a period of refinement are 
lying everywhere tumbled about, like mangled corpses 
on a field of battle; while in the midst of these remains 
are seen, crouching in mud hovels, the shattered rem- 
nant of the conquered people, impoverished, dispirited, 
and in many features of character demoralised. There 
is, however, nothing peculiar in their state of debase- 
ment. The same thing may be seen any day in fifty 
different regions of the globe. The wild Indian lights 
his fire from the branches!of the noble alamo, as it 
intertwines with and enshrouds the royal ruins of 


Metasco (Spain did it). The Syrian Arab encamps © 


under the shelter of rock-sculptured palaces in the 
silent glen of Wady Moosa (Assyrians and Saracens 
did it). The Bedouin of the desert tethers his camels in 
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the once splendid gardens of Babylon (Persia did it). 
A naked Fellah, whose last shirt has just been torn from 
his back for a tax not the twentieth part of a farthing— 
his only food a handful of dead locusts—shrinks from 
the bright glare of an Egyptian sun, within the shadow of 
a mighty propylon, which once resounded with hymns 
chanted by the priests of Isis, and which, even after 
two thousand years of decay, is covered with the most 
exquisite sculpture and hieroglyphics. (Nebuchadnez- 
zar and his hosts, Cyrus and his armies, Alexander the 
‘Macedonian madman,’ and Saladin the slayer, did it.) 
The poor downcast Greek of Scios is seen waiting on a 
luxurious savage, who sits smoking his long pipe, made 
of the stem of a cherry-tree, amidst the ruins of 
Delphinium (Romans and Turks did it). The Italian 
brigand, a splendid animal flaunting in pistols and 
ribbons, leans his carabine on the peristyle of a ruined 
edifice, now a cow-shed, but once the sumptuous villa 
of a Roman senator (the Teutonic hordes of Germany 
did it). The Irishman cabins his wife and pig in a sty 
built from the dilapidated halls of the classic and lordly 
Tara—(shall I again say who did it?) There are, how- 
ever, fresher scenes for ‘the Archwologist. In a lone 
valley of Galicia is seen a ruined baronial castle. Its 
roof is half burnt off; the interior is a blackened and 
charred vault ; and its vacant spectral windows resemble 
the mouths of a furnace. What is that moving through 
the gloomy den, like Christiana in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death? It is a woman, a lady nursed in the 
halls of princes. A dying baby is clasped to her pant- 
ing and sterile bosom. Her looks are wild; her face is 
famished, for she has been living a week on wild berries. 
She is looking eagerly for something. It is for the body 
of her husband, once the lord of the castle. She descries 
it, as it lies partially smothered among rubbish. Fran- 
ticly she throws herself upon it. Her heart is like 
to burst. Her brain is on fire. God pity her, the last 
consolation of affection is denied! She cannot kiss the 
cold lips of him on whom she was wont to look with 
delight. A week ago the head was cut off, and sent 
labelled in a sack to Vienna. Rising to her knees, 
and with outstretched arms, she utters a cry of horror 
and despair, the last sounds of expiring reason. The 
shriek rings amidst the charred rafters and through the 
vacant roof. It is carried up by the angel of Mercy, and 
reported at the throne of Him who hath declared he shall 
one day judge the world in Righteousness (Austria 
HAS JUST DONE IT). We may drop the curtain. Why 
does not David Roberts give us an immortal work, 
Picreres or THE Ruins or NatTions—WITH THEIR 
Tenantry? It would be the very Epic of Painting. 
Out of the whole set of adventurers who produced 
these multifarious disorders, the Romans were, on the 
whole, the best. They were ambitious, but not cruel ; 
and in all matters of municipal concern, in the coun- 
tries which they conquered, they were perfectly tolerant 
and accommodating. All they ever cared about was 
imperial sovereignty and tribute. The people whom 
they took in charge might worship what they liked, 
and live in any way they liked, provided they sent 
annually to Rome a certain quantity of cash. The 
Turks were the next best ; tribute with them being also 
the great thing; but they were intolerant and cruel, 
and smashed all objects of art in pieces. The Danes 
were a kind of sea Turks; they went about plundering 
and subduing nations, greedy for tribute, and regardless 
of what havoc they committed among the fine arts. 
Out of the whole, the Spaniards have been decidedly 
the worst. With them, conquest was annihilation. Not 


satisfied with a military sovereignty and tribute, like 
their half - ancestors the Romans, they took lands, 
houses, wealth of all sorts, burnt every record of inde. 
pendence, and finished by taking the people, whom they 
reduced to the condition of beasts of burden, till every 
one of them died. 

The English, with respect to their conquests, have 
acted throughout pretty much like the Romans jp 
similar circumstances. They have never meant jjj 
towards any nation which they conquered; they have 
always at least been full of professions as to taking 
foreign nations in charge purely for their good. Never 
were there such lambs of conquerors, if you wer 
to believe their own story. Any one, however, who 
wishes to get at the truth, must not sit down by the 
fireside and look into books. He must put his hat o 
his head, and take his staff in his hand, and go and take 
a view of the things which books do not speak out 
upon. Let him, if he is not afraid, cross the sea ty 
Ireland, where he will see as hopeless a coil of confy. 
sion as ever was exhibited by any nation ruled by the 
imperial Cesars. 

Reflecting on what may be observed in an excursion 
of this kind to Ireland, and at the same time bearing 
in mind the aforesaid lamb-like character of the con- 
querors, we inevitably arrive at the conviction that 
there is, and must have been from the beginning, some. 
thing radically bad in the whole conquering proces, 
Can any one imagine what this can be? Let us hazani 


ingustice. That is just as clear as that the sun isin 
heaven. A great number of men, very much in want 
of employment, some of them on horses, and others a 
foot, land in a strange country which perhaps neve 
before heard of them, and being expert in the use of cer- 
tain weapons which they carry in their hands, and very 
powerful, they, without rhyme or reason, all at ono 
begin knocking the people about, and making then- 
selves masters of their country and all that is init 
This treatment being considered somewhat unkind ap 
unreasonable, the people very likely ask what it meam 
They cannot possibly understand why they should logy 
their country! In some instances the commande 
of the men with the weapons vouchsafe an answe 
and sometimes they don’t. The Spaniards were 
ways exceedingly polite in answering questions « 
this unpleasant nature. They came prepared for i 
Along with every squad there went a first-rate bh 
gician, the pick of the Spanish universities, who, i 
required, and at a moment’s notice, could have prove 
that black was white, or that two and two mai 
five: nothing came amiss to him. This useful per 
sonage never made his appearance till all the p 
were landed, and the talk about the why and wheref 
had begun. Exactly in the nick of time he was int 
duced, and he took especial care to come forward in 
dress which helped materially to mystify his audienc 
Clearing his throat, he delivered, through, an inte 
preter, a remarkably neat harangue, in which he showel 
by a course of history which began at the creation 
the world, how the Spaniards were entitled, by eve 
principle in law, reason, and divinity, to take posse 
sion of the country. And on concluding his discov 
he never omitted one important particular, which 
this: —‘ My good friends, if you remain unconvine 
after all I have said to you, I shall be under the ve 
disagreeable necessity of allowing these gentlemen 
do their duty’—pointing, almost with tears in his 
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to a row of stout fellows on horseback, frowning terri- 
fically through their bushy beards and eyebrows, and 
handling their long knives as if ready to fall to. This 
latter argument usually prevailed. Bamboozled and 
frightened, the unhappy wretches scratched their sun- 
burnt pates, and with a discontented growl submitted 
to their doom. The accounts of these interviews are 
among the richest things in history. 

The English, to do them justice, never tried to come 
over the people whom they wished to conquer in this 
fashion. They would not give themselves the trouble. 
Yet, considering what a wise and saturnine people they 
are, they have done some remarkably odd things ; and 
this brings us to a striking feature of our tableau. 
When an agriculturist gets uncomfortably rich on a 
good farm, he begins to have a fancy to take another, 
which he understands is to be let a number of miles off, 
and which he proposes to manage by means of servants 
and post-letters. This is called in Scotland ‘taking a 
led-farm.’ He accordingly strikes the bargain, which, ten 
chances to one, turns out a losing concern. The servants 
are far from being dishonest ; they do all they can for 
their master ; still the thing, somehow, won’t pay. The 
ambitious agriculturist discovers his error when too late; 
he would give the lease of the led-farm to anybody 
who would take it off his hands; and as nobody will, 
it hangs like a millstone about his neck—till he is ruined. 
England on one occasion took a fancy to make a led- 
farm of Scotland, as she had previously done of Ireland. 
The way it happened was this. The Scotch having some 
difficulty in knowing which of two competing princes 
to choose as king, they, in order not to fight about it, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of the king of 
England. This king was selfish and knowing ; and what 
did he do but get Scotland a good deal into his own 
hands, on pretence of keeping things in order, and then 
say that he was the proper king of the country himself. 
The Scotch, however, would not stand this sort of usage, 
and the unjust king, with his banditti, each one of 
whom expected a snap at something good, were at 
length fain to give up the affair as a bad job. It is, 
now-a-days, generally felt by the English that it was 
as well, if not better, that their cunning and avaricious 
old king did not on the above occasion get hold of Scot- 
land, to make a led-farm of her, for she might have 
proved another Ireland, and then England would have 

had two millstones around her neck instead of one. 
Fortunate escape that was ! 

Talking of this, and if I am not tiring the reader 
with these historical portraitures, I may call to mind an- 
other escape which the English made from millstoneing. 
When the Normans gained possession of England they 
still retained their French territories; and these, by 
means of fighting, intermarrying, and balderdash so- 
phistry, they contrived to swell out to such a size, that 
they included the whole of France. Being now kings 
of France as well as England, they seem to have hesi- 
tated considerably with respect to which country they 
should stay in, and which they should turn into a led- 
farm. England saw very little of them during these 
hesitations. At length they decided on setting up 
housekeeping permanently in England, which always 
abounded in good butchers’ shops, and of making 
France the led-farm. Having, after many doubts, come 
to this resolution, they despatched two dukes and a 
bishop to live in Paris, and do what they could to keep 
things from going to disorder in their absence. The 
French were very far from being in a pleasant humour 
with these delegates, and were constantly telling them 


to go away home, and threatening their lives if they 
didn’t. 

At this juncture a very strange affair happened. A 
little girl, a quiet, modest, thoughtful creature, who 
lived near the village of Domremy on the borders of 
Lorraine, and whose employment was herding sheep, 
came home one day to her mother and said that she 
had seen an angel. The little girl had of course been 
dreaming while asleep, as she lay on the sunny hill- 
side tending her small flock. However, one of the 
features of her character was a wild earnestness, which 
would not admit this interpretation of her vision. She 
stuck to her story, and insisted that she had seen an 
angel, who told her to rouse the French nation, and 
drive away the English. Was ever anything so frantic 
heard of? What a notion for a poor little herd lassie! 
Her mother and everybody said it was all nonsense; 
but the girl would not be driven from her purpose. She 
went away on a wandering excursion; spoke to this one 
and spoke to that one; and actually had the address to 
put herself at the head of an army. Long and despe- 
rate were the fights which ensued. The English were. 
everywhere beaten ; and the two dukes and the bishop 
were reduced to great straits. Enraged beyond measure 
at the courageous efforts of the little girl, they tried 
every sort of plan to catch her; and, by an accidental 
turn of affairs, they succeeded. Now was the time to 
do for the maiden of Domremy! They made short 
work of her. The bishop proved, by a line of reasoning 
which very easily convinced the dukes, that the girl 
was a witch; and so, being a witch, they burnt her to 
ashes with a collection of tar-barrels in the town of 
Rouen! With what emotions of compassion, horror, and 
shame—shame for England—have I looked around the 
square, with its antique buildings, where this fearful 
crime was perpetrated! Neither the bishop nor the 
dukes had a day to do well afterwards. The French 
rose en-masse, and turned them, and every one who be- 
longed to them, out of the country. Thus was France 
saved from being made a led-farm, and England once 
more saved from being millstoned. Another fortunate 
escape that was! 

There are differences in the manner in which con- 
quered countries are brought efficiently into the con- 
dition of led-farms. The Spaniards, as has been seen, 
gave their preaching first, and did their killing after- 
wards. The English reverse the practice. ‘They begin 
with the killing, and end with the preaching. Not 
that they ever want to kill; it is only people’s own 
blame if they wont be quiet, and so get knocked on 
the head. True, it is all the same in the end; but 
it is satisfactory to go by regular rules. Having got 
the people somehow or other to be quiet, the next 
step which the English take is to land three boxes 
from a ship. These boxes are made up in London 
by persons who know all about it, for they have 
had immense experience in the trade. What is im- 
ported in these boxes is of the first consequence. Is 
the reader curious to know what are the contents? I 
shall tell him. 

In the first box is contained a theodolite, with the 
entire apparatus for measuring land. In the second box 
is contained a set of the statutes at large from the reign 
of Edward I., with a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the law of England, and a chief justice’s gown and 
wig. In the third box are found all suitable parapher- 
nalia for the church service. Until these things have 
been opened out and brought into use, the constitution 
cannot be said to have begun. The theodolite usually 
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puzzles the natives. While loitering, poor innocents, 
about their cottage-doors on a sunny forenoon, they are 
very much struck with observing a man in a stooping 
posture, who is looking through a strange brass instru- 
ment mounted on three wooden legs. First he looks this 
way, and then he looks that way; he goes across fields, 
enters gardens, and pushes through hedges ; and every- 
where is he seen looking through that very droll in- 
strument. They cannot make out what he is about; 
and they never do make it out till some months after- 
wards, when they are visited by a man with a red neck 
to his coat, who tells them to be off, for their lands now 
constitute Lot 17, Section D, in the third Concession of 
Bundle-and-go County, and were sold by auction yes- 
terday at seven-and-threepence an acre. They might 
have bought them if they had a mind; the auction was 
duly advertised by the sheriff. 

When the French take possession of countries they 
also bring boxes ashore, but their contents are some- 
what different. Roads and land-measuring they don’t 
care about; and a field-marshal’s baton is the sum and 
substance of their constitution. Still they cannot do 
without bringing boxes along with them. These pack- 
ages are made up in a tradesmanlike manner in a 
large establishment at the end of the Rue Richelieu. 
They contain a complete set of the plays of Moliére, 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire; a great variety of 
dresses for mock kings, priests, soldiers, bandits, dis- 
tressed ladies, savage old fathers, rebellious sons, clever 
waiting-maids, and so on. And in attendance on the 
boxes there is a troop of men and women, who are to 
perform the parts of these personages. A good supply 
of rouge, pomatum, and moustaches is not forgotten. 
With all these things the French set up a theatre 
wherewith to keep them merry in their exile from 
Paris; and provided they are allowed to do this in 
peace, they get on pretty well. Outrageous things no 
doubt they have done, as in Algiers; but it is a uni- 
versal remark, that no foreign possessions are in the 
main so kindly treated as those of France; the truth 
being, that the French do not care a whistle about any 
country they go to, except to have the glory of calling 
the country their own, and giving it a taste of the legi- 
timate drama. 

Gipsies, thieves, and all other predacious classes have 
a language of their own, by which they can conceal or 
treat with levity any crime they commit. Any piece of 
deceit they call a lurk ; to thieve is to prig. Something 
of the like ingenuity may be observed to exist with re- 
spect to conquered nations. In travelling through Ger- 
many, your voiture stops for a short time in a neatly- 
built, dull town. To stretch your legs, you walk to 
the end of the street, where stands a great whitewashed 
palace, with gardens behind it of a superb description. 
You walk into the gardens, and all through them, but 
there is nobody there. Flowers are blooming and open- 
ing their sweet petals to the sun; but there is nobody 
there to enjoy their beauty or perfume. A long row of 
orange-trees, each growing from a green-painted tub, 
the size of a sugar-barrel, in vain offers the spectacle of 
its golden fruit ; nobody is there to rejoice in the feast. 
Leaden gods and goddesses, seated in the midst of foun- 
tains, are busy spouting water from their mouths, as if 
their cheeks were like to burst ; but not a soul is there to 
see them—literally no one, except a decayed gendarme 
with one eye and a wooden leg, who sits by himself all day 
long under a tree playing at dominoes, his right hand 
against his left. You come back to the town, and with 
increasing interest you begin to observe that there is 


‘which J may afterwards have occasion to speak. Mean- 


nobody in it. Not a living thing is seen in the street 
but two broken-hearted hens, which go disconsolately 
about looking for crumbs, having not been able ty 
scratch up a single particle of food since breakfast 
time. What a marvellous phenomenon! Desperate 
with curiosity, you hasten to the inn, where stand 
your horses munching slices of brown bread out of a 
trough, and you ask Boniface what is the matter; has 
the town been conquered, and all the people carried 
away ? * Not exactly conquered, monsieur; we have only 
been mediatised. Bonaparte mediatised us one afternoon, 
when on his way to Russia. It was done, I am told, in 
seventeen minutes and a half: the document was signed 
on the top of a bass-drum.’ Mediatised, you afterwards 
learn, is a slang law phrase, which signifies to be ex. 
tinguished as a nation, and the country given away to 
different adjoining sovereignties—a bit to one, and a bit 
to another. Most of the German states have several 
times, without leave asked, been cut up, ruined, and 
handed from one to another in this free-and-easy fashion, 
The people grumble horridly, to be sure, to be so tossed 
about; but what can they do? Perhaps they are nur. 
ing up their vengeance! 

Whatever be the actual methods of operation, it all 
comes to this: nations dishonestly taken possession of, 
like ill-got wealth, seldom thrive. ‘We may read our 
sin in our punishment:’ so saith the Scripture. ‘ Our 
pleasant vices make us whips to scourge us:’ so says 
Shakspeare. ‘Every immoral act contains the seeds of 
its own dissolution :’ so says Philosophy. True, there 
are examples of military aggression—that INIQUITY oF 
rniquiTtEs, of which the world has too long been tole- 
rant—being not unattended with benefit and social 
happiness to the conqueror as well as the conquered; 
but in these a new sequence of action is evoked, of 


while I confine myself exclusively to the first or fun- 
damental principle, followed by its usually rude and 
troublesome consequences. As to what may be inferred 
from the secondary or healing principle, I need not 
now further advert to it, than by saying that it is 
partly embraced in that sublime sentiment of Ezekiel, 
which forms the opening passage of every English- 
man’s Book of Common Prayer—‘ When the wickei 
man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath™ 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right 
he shall save his soul alive.’ Here Ireland, that ter- fF 
rible word, rises up in judgment—transgressions com-#F 
mitted and persevered in hundreds of years ago, bull 
for which, in the nature of immutable moral laws, 
there seems to be no oblivion. The only shade 
penitential consolation consists in the fact, that the 
Danes were before the English in the diabolical work 
of mischief. But for these marauding wretches, what 
would that beautiful isle of the ocean not have been?#f 
Along the whole eastern coast are seen traces of their 
rapacity. Near Drogheda, on the borders of Louth, the 
seat of the great medieval colleges of learning, I crep 
on my hands and knees into a temple of remote 
tiquity, and with candles brought with me on purpose, 
lighted up a dome-shaped vault of the most interestingycee 
construction ; which, since its visit by the Danes, ha 
been a scene of the wildest desolation. The ragged car- 
man who acted as guide on the occasion had the Iri 
Monasticon by heart, and could tell who built, who ev 
dowed, who sacked, and who pocketed the rental ¢ 
every ruined abbey which we passed. Such is Ireland 
a country which, I confidently believe, is till this minu 
not understood by the English. Ww. c. 
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— THE FISHERMAN. their occupation, never hesitate to brave dangers for the 


aan Ir would be a curious and picturesque trip to embark in 
a coasting-vessel, and from port to port, from village to 

perate HM village, to visit all the shores of France ; to go from Dun- 
stand kirk to Bayonne in the Western Ocean, from Port Vendre 
t of a Mi to Cannes in the Mediterranean; to behold, gradually 
r; has MM defiling before you, the undulating downs of the north, 
sarried fa the white steeps of Normandy, the savage rocks of Finis- 
veal terre, the smiling groves of Vendée, the wooded meads 
1 ofthe Gironde; and, mingling with the amphibious popu- 
— lation of the coasts, to study and delineate from the life 
told, sailors, fishermen, preventives, smugglers, wreckers-—all 
signed HJ those who live by the sea, in skimming its surface, in 
wards MM fathoming its depths, in confronting its treacherous 


especially form a race , the more 
nd a bit Worthy of observation, as, from the nature of their life 
several fay 20d habits, they present a perfect contrast with the in- 

4 dustrial occupants of the interior. Characteristic traits 

ed, ®¢ 7 common to the whole fraternity everywhere abound, 
fashion. MM sithough they are spread over a line of coast upwards of 
o tossed HM 5 thousand miles in extent. The species of the fish which 
re nurs- MM they abstract from their liquid retreat varies’ according 
to the latitude; the tackle employed is modified accord- 
mn, it allf™ing to the genus and locality of the prey which they 
ssion of Pursue; but in the north or in the south, we find an ever- 
our prevailing analogy in the minds, habits, and manners of 
‘0 fishermen. He who harpoons the tunny off Marseilles, 

“ Wi differs but little from the Norman who caters for the 
50 saloons of Paris, or from the Breton, who tempts with a 

seeds of Mi bsit of red roe the shoals of migrating pilchards. At all 
ue, there [points they inhabit the same cabins hung with nets, half 
quiry or [buried in the sands, or perched like nests on the summit 
cen tole a cliff. They are men of the same masculine figure, 


nd social te Same nervous limbs, the same healthy complexion— 

od: ive, agile, indefatigable—sober as much from principle 
— : necessity—freed from vice and corruption by isolation 
voked, 


nd by labour. 
s. Mean] While children, the boys are occupied in collecting 
t or fun-Mishrimps, cockles, and other shell-fish which are to be 
rude andfMfound upon the strand; and at about twelve years of age 
hey accompany their fathers to the fishery. They set 
il as the tide begins to turn, and avail themselves of 
he reflux to regain the shore. Thus twelve hours out of 
he twenty-four, one-half of the lives of the fishermen, 
. hey pass upon the sea. Their boat is at once their work- 
English- Bop, their refectory, their dormitory, and their magazine. 
ie wickelf# The fishermen’s wives, not less industrious than their 
t he hathfusbands, stretch the lines along the beach, mend the 
and right,j™ets, gather oysters from the rocks at low-water, and 
that ter-e“ty the fish to market, without at the same time ne- 
A Bpiecting the cares of the household, and the education of 
sions com 
| ute Progeny always numerous. They watch for the return 
$ ago, pf their husbands, and when these re-enter the port, assist 
noral laws unloading the vessel, in which the produce of the 
, shade olffshery glitters in silvery heaps. Often, alas! they watch 
, that thefJn vain ; too often the waves give them back but shattered 


olical work{recks and disfigured corpses. But recently, in the early 
rches, what of July 1841, a numerous crowd was assembled upon 
have been#’® Shore at Saint-Valery-sur-Somme, while a violent 

f their quall lashed the surface of the sea, and far in the dis- 
auth thence ® man was visible, clinging to the keel of an over- 


boat. An infant was upon his shoulders, whose feeble 


ing, I creptims convulsively grasped its father’s neck, and the hap- 
remote al-§ess couple floated at the mercy of the waves. 

on purpose§ A single fisherman had launched his little boat, and 
, interestinggecceeded, after long and perilous efforts, in arriving 


Danes, ha 
ragged car 
ad the 
1ilt, who ev 
he rental ¢ 
h is Ireland 
this minute 


ithin a few feet of the drowning persons ; he stretched 
boat-hook towards them, which the father essayed to 
p with one hand, without quitting his hold of the 
ked boat. At this moment a woman, bearing a 
ket of bread and boiled herbs, joined the spectators 
this scene of desolation. ‘ What is the matter?’ she 
ed. ‘Look!’ said one of the bystanders, ‘yonder is 
Coulon drowning with his son.’ 

eenen was the wife of the fisherman ; before night, 
widow. 


salvation of others. They have cast the rope of safety to 
many a shipwrecked mariner; they have from 

the billows many a victim ; rescued from the reefs many 
a half-drowned wretch ; gained many a public recompense. 

The Dieppe fisherman Boussard, who obtained the h 

able surname of ‘the Brave,’ has left many a successor 
among his compatriots. The rocky shores of Finisterre 
alone of all the French coast were long redoubtable to 
vessels in distress. The inhabitants placed a lantern 
between the horns of a cow, whose head they had fastened 
to the right leg with a cord. The animal, in bending 
the knee to walk, alternately raised and lowered its head, 
and the movements thus communicated to the lantern 
imitated those of a ship’s light. Mariners who had'‘lost 
their course believed that, in this vacillating light, they 
saw a faithful guide to a hospitable shore; but, deceived 
by the infamous fraud, they were precipitated upon the 
fatal rocks, and their last a cries of agony were 
welcomed by the savage clamours of the pirates. These 
acts of barbarity have happily ceased ; the Breton fisher- 
man is, as formerly, greedy of waifs, but the love of pillage 
does not stifle in his bosom the sentiments of humanity. 

There is no class of men who have more affection for 
their natal soil. All attempts to naturalise them else- 
where than on the borders of the sea would be vain: 
there they were born, there they wish to die. Their pre- 
carious and sorry huts are dearer to them than palaces. 
Sometimes the moving sand, which the storms of wind 
raise in vast billows, swallow up entire hamlets. Some 
fine morning, the inmates, astonished that the dawn does 
not appear, perceive that they have been buried with 
their domicile. Nothing daunted, they reconnoitre from 
the chimney, and having dug a passage through the roof, 
set peaceably to work to disinter their dwelling. In other 
quarters the coast is bordered with cliffs, on the platforms 
of which the fishermen build their cots, while the sea slowly 
saps the base. Such are the favourite dwellings of a race 
of men familiar with all the dangers of waves, winds, and 
sunken rocks. 

Pierre Vass had established himself upon the coast of 
Calvados, between the town of Armanges and the Fort of 
Maisy, at a little distance from Grandchamp. Pierre 
had lost his wife; the last of his sons had died at 
Trafalgar, and there remained to him but a daughter 
twelve years old. Though past the middle age, he had 
still sufficient health and strength to pursue his avoca- 
tions with the assistance of his child. Lodged in a cabin 
upon the summit of a precipitous cliff, he descended to 
the sea by steps cut in the chalky soil. He fixed stakes 
in the sand, to which the little Louise attached long nets, 
and at low-water, soles, whiting, cod-fish, and flounders 
were taken in their attempts to regain the open sea. 

The neighbours of Pierre Vass often made their obser- 
vations upon the insecurity of his residence. The waves 
undermined the cliff, which fell away in masses. ‘ My 
house is not very firm,’ said Pierre Vass, ‘ but I have 
dwelt in it more than thirty years; all my children were 
born there, and my poor wife lived in it—God re-unite 
us when he shall judge proper! I will die surrounded by 
my old remembrances.’ 

One day a tempest arose, the billows dashed against 
the cliff with fury, the wind shook the house of Pierre 
Vass, and the rocks started and cracked with a terrific 
noise. The old fisherman, habitually melancholy, seemed 
now lost in a dream. From time to time he rose, and 
opened the window to look out upon the dismal scene ; 
then reseating himself, he would remain, his head resting 
upon his hands, a prey to some strange hallucination. 

* Louise,’ said he to his daughter, ‘ take this basket of 
fish and carry it to your uncle at Grandchamp.’ 

* Look at the dreadful weather, father!’ 

* He regales his friends to-morrow, and has need of pro- 
visions. Go directly—make haste,’ added the old fisher- 
man in a tone of severity, mingled with an indefinable 
expression of tenderness. 

Louise was accustomed to passive obedience, and was 
soon ready. ‘ Adieu, father; I will be back before it is 


The fishermen who risk their lives in the pursuit of 
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*No; sleep at your uncle’s to-night ; can return 
to-morrow. ‘Adieu, my child—adieu. Heaven preserve 
you! 

He embraced her with passionate emotion, tore himself 
from her arms, and watched her disappear in the distance 
so long as his fast-falling tears permitted him to behold 
her. The house of Pierre Vass and five nei i 
cabins a during the night. 

This attachment of the fisherman for the rocks of his 
country, for the waves by which, and on which he lives, 
for the advantages, and even the dangers of his profes- 
sion, is the cause of his submitting to the military service 
with an insurmountable repugnance. It is not that he 
is cowardly; he exhibits, on the contrary, a well-tried 
courage. ted from death only by a few frail 
planks, he traverses the open sea, borne fearlessly onward 
at the caprice of the stormy waves. But a soldier he 
will not be; he would languish under the tedium of the 
apprenticeship; the air of the canteen would be more 
fatal to him than the balls of the enemy. 

A fisherman of Etretat, named Romain Bizon, was named 
in the conscription of 1810. The other conscripts quitted 
their homes to join the army, but Romain Bizon answered 
not the appeal. His mother declared that he had de- 
— by night without taking leave. His betrothed 

moaned him as if lost for ever, and showed herself not 
insensible to the advances of a new suitor. Descriptions 
of the deserter wete sent to every brigade; the gendarmes 
rummaged the village and its neighbourhood, but Romain 
Bizon had disappeared. 

At the distance of half a league from Etretat there is a 
cliff of immense height; the side which fronts the open 
sea rises precipitously to a point. Towards the centre of 
this facade there is a grotto, which the inhabitants to this 
day call the cave of Romain Bizon. It was there, in fact, 
that he had taken refuge. He had scaled the summit of 
the cliff, and by means of a rope, which he had succeeded 
in fixing firmly, had slid down perpendicularly as far as 
the opening of the grotto, more than a hundred and fifty 
feet below. Thence, by means of another rope, he de- 
scended every night to the strand, fished among the clefts 
of the rocks, received the visits of his mother and his be- 
trothed, who brought him provisions, and before the break 
of day regained his inaccessible retreat. Several months 
had thus passed away, when the bold deserter was be- 
trayed by the light of a fire which he had the imprudence 
to kindle during the night. The mayor gave notice to 
the lieutenant of the guard, and both swore to capture 
the rebel Romain Bizon alive or dead. But how to get 
at him? They were ignorant of his mode of access to the 

tto, which was more than a hundred feet above the 

vel of the shore, and the base of the cliff was bathed by 
the rising tide. 

When the tide had receded, the mayor, girt with his 
scarf, the lieutenant at the head of his detachment, ad- 
vanced upon the sand, and hailed Romain Bizon, who 
gave no sign of life. ‘This joker wants the honour of a 
siege in form, said the mayor; ‘come, lieutenant, do 
your duty.’ 

‘Prepare, armes!’ commanded the lieutenant of the 
guard in a formidable voice. 

In less than a minute the fire of a platoon was directed 
against the grotto ; whilst, armed with poles, cramp-irons, 
ladders, and ropes, a band of officials made their prepara- 
tions for the perilous ascent. Romain Bizon had re- 
mained hitherto invisible, but at the moment they were 
commencing the assault, he showed himself suddenly, 
and wielding a pickaxe, detached huge masses of rock, 
which showered upon his enemies. In a twinkling the 
troop began to make a retrograde movement, and the 
tide, now returning, decided the victory in favour of the 
refractory fisherman. 

The next morning the rope which served him for a 
ladder swung idly from the cavern to the sands beneath ; 
but Romain Bizon was no longer there. Eight years 
rolled away before he returned to Etretat. He arrived 

about nine o’clock on a raw and gusty evening in 
autumn. The inhabitants had retired to rest, but one 
door was yet open, over which was inscribed, in charac- 


‘No; but I passed a considerable time here formerly, 
in the emperor’s day. At that period there was a great 
deal of talk of one Romain Bizon. Have you any recol- 
lection of that?’ 

In spite of the affected indifference of the unknown, he 
trembled in pronouncing these words. 

** Parbleu!’ said the host, ‘ everybody knows that story, 

He was much sought after for a long time; but it ap. 

that he had embarked, under a false name, om 

a privateer from Havre, and that he died a pri- 

soner in England. *Tis hardly six months ago that we 

buried his mother—the poor old soul! She had hada 
deal of trouble.’ 

The stranger kept silence; but without taking his 
elbows from the table, he clasped his hands together, 
wrung them in evident anguish, and sighed bitterly. 

*I am sorry,’ said the landlord, ‘that what I hare 
said appears to give you pain; but did you know thai 
family ? 

* A little,’ stammered the unknown. ‘ Was not Romain 
betrothed to a girl named Madeline Lebreton? What is 
become of her?’ 

* Madeline! Bah! she is my wife !’ said the host. 

The stranger made an exclamation expressive of pain 
and bitter disappointment, then ap to fall intos 
state of profound stupefaction. 

‘There is nothing astonishing in that, said the hot 
unmoved ; ‘she could not always remain single, becaux 
her future husband had chosen to decamp.’ T 
who had buried his face in his hands, did not reply. 

* Barnaby,’ cried a voice at that instant, ‘ are you not 
going to shut up? It is growing very late, and we shall 
be fined.’ 

‘One minute, Madeline,’ replied the host: ‘I an 
speaking with a guest. Put the children to bed; I will 
be with you directly.’ 

Urged by feminine curiosity, Madeline descended ty 
the shop. The stranger had risen at the sound of he 
step, had cast upon the table a piece of money, and hai 
his hand upon the latch at the moment that Madeline 
presented herself. He could not refrain from turnin 
round to look once more upon her whom he had so muti 
loved. She recognised him instantly. * Ah, my God!’ 
cried she, ‘ it is Romain!’ 

* Adieu, Madeline !—adieu! Here is the pledge you 
gave me eight years ago. You will see me no more.’ 

He cast the ring at her feet, and darting out, mq) 
desperately towards the sea-coast. The host followed i» 

ursuit, but arrived at the darkening sea only in time tj) 
ear his last agonising cry mingled with the murmuriy 
of the waves. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
However regularly like gives birth to like in th 
higher orders of animals, it is a law by no meat 
universal among the lower or invertebrate races, 
has been recently demonstrated by Sars, Steenstrup,#l) 
and other continental philosophers. Among the 
humbler creatures, it has been shown that the pro 
geny often bears no resemblance, either in form or i 
functions, to the parent; that the progeny again giveg) 
rise to a third form, differing as widely from eithe 
of its predecessors, but returns, it may be, in th 
fourth generation, to the form of the primitive pare 
Thus A may give birth to B,B to C, and C to a prog) 
geny which reverts to the original A; so that a pare 


* The reader is referred to Steenstrup’s interesting essay on 
Generations,’ translated 


* Alternation of and printed for the I 
Society. 


= | 
ters of itive form, ‘Good draught cider.’ Romain ~ 
Bizon entered, seated himself, and invited the landlord rah 
who was alone, to discuss with him a pot of his best liquor, which 
{| The host, surprised at the visit of a stranger at so late rs: 
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I tm js not represented by her daughter or granddaughter, 
but by her great-granddaughter, or great-great-grand- 
who becomes in medium through 
which the species is perpetua' curious process 
is known to naturalists by the title of Alternate oo 
tion — PTocess 80 completely at variance with the 
every-day maxim of ‘like father like son,’ that we are 
sure few subjects could be more interesting to the 
intelligent reader than a brief and untechnical account 
of its c 
This alternation of generations, whereby the ma- 
ternal animal does not meet with its resemblance in its 
own brood, but in its descendants of the second, third, 
or fourth generation, is totally different from what we 
see in the ordinary mode of reproduction, and not less 
| distinct from what we call metamorphosis. In ordi- 
| nary generation among mammalian animals, the young, 
at the earliest stage of its separate existence, so closely 
resembles the parent, that there is no difficulty in 
assigning it to its peculiar species. Birds, though pro- 
duced <a eggs by external incubation, present no 
in te stage of active life, but pass at once into 
the form of their respective progenitors. And so also 
| with fishes—the lowest of vertebrate classes: each 
speck of spawn passes in time into a perfect fish like 
its parent—presenting, it me | be, very different aspects 
in its embryotic progress, but still retaining its indivi- 
duality or oneness of existence. Such is the 
mode of reproduction ; wonderful no doubt, and sur- 
passingly beautiful in all its harmonies and relations, 
but not so strange as that of metamorphic life, and less 
startling still than that of alternate generation. 

In metamorphosis, the animal passes through a circle 
of forms, often differing widely from one another, but still 
retaining the same vital principle or unity of existence. 
The successive forms are passively assumed; and in 
none, save the primitive parent, is there any reproduc- 
tive or multiplying power. Take the frog, for example, 
which deposits its spawn in the wayside pool. Every 
speck or egg of this spawn becomes, under the proper 
conditions of moisture, temperature, and so forth, a tad- 
| pole, which is strictly aquatic; breathes by gills, sculls 
| itself by an oar-like tail, and altogether presents a form 

so different from that of its parent frog, that no one 
| could possibly predicate its original connexion. By and 
| by an internal skeleton is formed, legs begin to appear, 
| the tail drops off, the gills are replaced by internal lungs, 
| and the tadpole passes into the perfect amphibious frog. 
Throughout this beautiful transformation everything 
| has been passive, and limited to one exhibition of vitality 
—from the spawn arose the tadpole, from the tadpole 
the frog, in whom centered again the active power of 
reproduction. The tadpole might have been kept in 
| the tadpole state for ages, without giving birth to other 
| tadpoles ; and therein consists one grand distinction be- 
| tween metamorphosis and alternate generation. To 
illustrate still farther, let us take another instance of 
metamorphosis. The common white butterfly drops its 
eggs on a cabbage leaf; from each of these, in a few 
| days, springs a voracious caterpillar, having no feature 
in common with the maternal butterfly. <A little longer, 
and the caterpillar instinctively seeks some sheltered 
| crevice, becomes dormant, passes into a crysalis, which 
| differs as widely from the caterpillar as it does from the 
| butterfly; and from this crysalis springs in time the 
| fluttering insect of another summer. Wonderful, again, 
| but all limited and passive! Neither caterpillar nor 
| erysalis could give birth to others of their kind: with 


iva, the butterfly alone, of which the others were but meta- 


ithe) Morphosed forms, lay the power of increase. 
| Alternate generation differs from the preceding-modes 


of reproduction, inasmuch as the several intermediate 
| forms have the power of increase as well as the original 
| parent. This curious phenomenon has as yet been 
traced with accuracy only in three or four animals, from 
| which we may select for illustration the common 
sea-nettles,’ or meduse of our own shores. 


soft, and transparent as glass, and are met with of 
various forms—discoid, hemispherical, or bell-shaped— 
and they may be seen swimming about immediately be- 
low the surface of the water, at sea, or in creeks, from 
spring till late in the autumn, but only when the surface 
is tranquil, and no rain has been falling. They occur in 
vast numbers, especially where streams enter the sea; 
and they swim more deeply in the water when the sur- 
face is rough, or after a fall of rain—the slightest shower 
causing them to descend rapidly. Every frequenter of 
the sea-shore must have seen the jelly-like masses lying 
in hundreds on the sand after a storm in autumn; but 
then they are likely to be bruised, or partly shrivelled ; 
and to see with advantage their varied rays and hues, 
their long pendent tentacula, and their curious mode of 
progression, one must observe them in deep water. On 
the approach of winter, they withdraw themselves to a 
greater depth, or probably nearly all die out at that 
period. Before doing so, however, they perform the 
important function of reproduction, the spawn or ova of 
the female make their escape, and these we shall now 
trace through their startling transformations. 

An ovum, on its first escape from the parent, is a 
small roundish oblong body, floating freely in the water, 
but capable of locomotion, which is accomplished by - 
means of innumerable cilia, or minute filaments, that 
cover its surface. By and by a small disk appears at 
one extremity, and by this it becomes immovably at- 
tached to some sea-weed or other substance. This is 
stage the first. In a few days the egg has become a 
polype, having a stalk of attachment, and a bell-shaped 
body, fringed with tentacula or filaments, by which it 
secures its food from the surrounding water. This is 
stage the second, in which it is a true polype, acting pre- 
cisely as the hydra or fresh-water polype, and capable 
of increase by buds or gemmation. A little longer, 
and the body of the polype increases in length and 
thickness, and is marked by numerous transverse rings. 
These rings become lines of oo little processes 
spring from their edges, the separation between the 
segments become more decided, and instead of a polype 
we have now a pile of cup-like bodies, seated within 
one another, each possessing a perfect life and indivi- 
duality. This is stage the third. By and by the sections * 
of the cup-like pile separate, each becomes a little fringed 
floater, like an inverted parasol; and from this stage (the 
fourth) they pass by degrees into perfect meduse. We 
say a little fringed floater, for at this stage the creature 
is only a few lines long, while the full-grown medusa is 
a million times larger, often spanning a space of several 
fathoms with its tentacula, and swimming about freely 
in the ocean. Here, then, if there be no error in the 
observation, i is one of the most curious transformations 
in nature. A medusa gives birth to a number of ova, 
which in time become polypes capable of multiplying 
themselves; and each polype separates into numerous 
cup-like creatures, which ultimately revert to true 
meduse. Had the original ovum merely passed into 
a yet peers the polype into a cup-shaped creature, 
and this again into a medusa, the transformation would 
have been one of simple metamorphosis; but that the 
intermediate stages should be endowed with a power of 
reproduction, is that which constitutes the marvel. 

Other examples of alternate generation might be 
added, as that of the corinye, or claviform polypes ; the 
salpe, these curious molluscs which are often observed 
floating in chains of from twenty to fifty in number ; and 
the trematoda—that is, the fluke or liver-worm, which in- 
habits the liver of sheep in peculiar situations, and espe- 
cially in wet years, causing much sickness among those 
animals, Enough, however, has been given to exhibit the 
peculiar character of the phenomenon—a phenomenon 
the explanation of which at once enlarges our views of 
creation, and inculcates humility and caution. In strict 
philosophy, we cannot regard the medusa, the polype, 
and the cup-like creatures, as belonging to different 
species; they are part and parcel of one great specific 
circle, i necessary to each other, and must 
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be regarded, however dissimilar in form and functions, 
as belonging to the same vital unit. It may thus hap- 

n, as the subject of alternating generations is better 

wn, that many of the so-called species and genera 
of the invertebrata are neither one nor the other, but 
component forms of some circle of alternate genera- 
tion. We regard the butterfly, caterpillar, and crysalis 
as one; 80 also it will be with these curious circles of 
generation when their limits are determined. 

It will now be seen how widely this alternating sys- 
tem differs from the ordinary course of generation, and 
how far it carries the complexity of nature beyond what 
is presented by the system of metamorphosis. And 
yet the metamorphoses which take place in such in- 
sects as the aphides, bees, wasps, ants, and termites, 
carry us to the very confines of alternate generation. 

Thus the wild bee which has been impregnated in 
autumn, and has afterwards sought a shelter to pro- 
tect itself against the cold of winter, prepares a solitary 
habitation, in which it builds cells and deposits eggs ; 
from the eggs proceed larve, but the bees into which 
these larve are metamorphosed are neuters, and all 
their faculties are directed to the assisting of the parent 
animal in the better nourishing of the future brood, and 
to the erection of a better habitation and cells, into 
which they convey the eggs of the queen-mother, and 
the food of the larve to be developed from them. Other 
cells, which contain a better sort of food, are erected for a 
later and less numerous progeny of eggs—namely, for 
males ; and later still, others which are more roomy, and 
provided with the best food, but of which there are only 
a few, for fertile females. When all of these have come 
to maturity, and have performed their respective func- 
tions, the males die or are destroyed, the neuters also 
disappear, and the impregnated females alone survive the 
winter. Here, as in the case of the medusa, the neuter 
bee can scarcely be regarded as an individual exist- 
ence, but merely as a step or stage towards the perfec- 
tion of the males and females. Such gradations in being 
seem to point to an endless complexity in the system of 
nature; and yet the whole scheme, under the guidance 
of its omniscient Founder, goes on as smoothly as if it 
were composed of the plainest and simplest parts. 

There is no one, therefore, who fully comprehends 
this discovery of alternating generations, but must be 
struck with the novel feature of variety, intricacy, and 
complexity which it confers on animated nature. Cui 
boro? asks the mere worldly utilitarian. ‘To this end, 
responds the investigator—that the more we know, the 
more we wish and are fitted to know; and that the more 
we learn of nature, the better do we understand our 
relation not only to its Creator, but to its scheme, of 
which we constitute, physically and morally, the most 
exalted section. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
DIssaTISFACTION with the present, and great expectations 
of the future, appear to be one of the most common follies 
of mankind. Every one is affected with it less or more ; 
the young and middle-aged, however, much more strongly 
than the aged. Discontent is doubtless, on the whole, a 
useful element in our nature, for it prompts to better 
things; and it is only when it goes beyond the bounds 
of moderation, that it is seriously objectionable. The 
great error is, that people do not pursue their course of 
advancement with calmness; they forget to enjoy the 
advantages which they now possess; and while they look 
at the future, they neglect the present, forgetting that 
the present is the only real time. This error leads them 
into two follies: they believe that at some future period 
they will be happier than they are now, because they 
will then have at command means which are at present 
denied ; and secondly, they fancy that people who fol- 
low a different mode of life are more favourably circum- 
stanced than themselves. They seem to want a change. 


I have heard men in business say, ‘ Ah, if I could de. 
vote my life to study, instead of grubbing here to get 
money, I should then be all right.’ And, on the other 
hand, students are heard to say, ‘ After all, it is the 
man of business who really enjoys reading, when in his 
hours of relaxation he goes to his books as a relief, | 
But it is odious to make your study a workshop.’ Both | 
parties are labouring under a kindred delusion. 

And thus people go on; their energies are devoted to | 
the attainment of some object, and ‘if they can reach | 
that, they will find repose.’ The end is gained, but 
soon the object fails to satisfy; they miss the excite- 
ment which the chase afforded, and they must propose 
some new goal, or be wretched. For instance, there are 
hundreds of men now in England labouring to become 
rich, who really believe that if they were wealthy, and | 
could spend their lives as others do who are in afflu- | 
ence, they would not have a care; and yet what a mass 
of error is contained in such an idea!. It is far from | 
true that their wealthy friends are perfectly happy; 
nor is it true that, if they possessed the same means, 
they would be one whit more contented; and, in the 
third place, as far as external goods are concerned, 
it is absolutely false that satisfaction is necessarily 
connected with them; for our comforts depend much 
more upon the state of our minds than we are willing 
to admit. As Iago says, ‘Our bodies are our gardens, 
to which our wills are gardeners.’ But we too often 
imagine that this garden will not flourish until we have 
surrounded it with costly marble, while we neglect to | 
sow precious seed, and forget to uproot the weeds. 

The men who place their hopes exclusively in the 
future, confess, by the very act, that they are incapable 
of enjoying the present (and by enjoyment much more 
is meant than the mere taking of pleasure); but not 
wishing to make this humiliating admission, they flatter 
themselves that something else than what they possess 
is essential to peace and comfort. This is nothing less 
than an excuse for want of contentment; because, 
when the object of search is attained, they are as far 
from what they really need as ever. He who does not 
begin by placing contentment as the basis of external 
goods, heaps up in vain, and might as well try to fill 
a sieve with water, as to construct a building of happi- 
ness upon a shadowy foundation. 

Besides, a constant restlessness is the greatest pos- 
sible hindrance to sound education of the mind. The 
feverish gaze of the fortune-seeker cannot look aright 
upon the beautiful creation which is around him, if it 
ever looks upon it at all. There are many men sur- 
rounded by the comforts of life, who, if you told them 
to divert their eyes a while from future prospects, to 
cease envying their associates, to admire the wonders 
of nature and the beautiful world we live in, to be re- 
joiced at the remembrance of their daily blessings, 
and to be fully satisfied with their numerous advan- | 
tages, would put you down for a madman or a fool. 

It is quite as easy to cultivate such a state of mind 
as to be constantly pining after what you have not got, 
or distressing yourself because you are not so well off 
as other people; and while every man of active mind | 
must desire to go through his daily duties with energy @ 
and skill, and to fulfil his vocation with diligence, yet Bou 
when he has done all this, calm contentment is one | 
great means to make him happy, and keep him so. 
The poet Horace, when a young man, saw these im- Hil 
portant truths, and in his first satire lashes the folly of Ri 
mankind in a very just and lively manner. That satire 
is not directed merely against avarice, as many critics | 
have supposed, but against the deeper spirit of disquiet, 
which is at the root of all. I shall present the reader | 
with a translation of some passages which bear more | 
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particularly upon upon the question. He opens with an ex- 
| pression of wonder that mankind will persist in esteem- 


» other | Ig the ing the fortunes of others more than their own, and 
is the ive that they neglect to take into account all the 
oe circumstances of the case; nay, farther, that if they 
‘ a were fairly brought to issue, and had their choice, they 


would be disposed to draw back, and keep their present 
station :— 

How comes it, my Mecenas, that the lot 

Which our own plans obtain, or chance presents, 

Never contents us, but we always praise 

Those who pursue a different course of life? 


ed, but * How fortunate are merchants!’ says the soldier, 
ite ‘Whose aged limbs are worn with early toil ; 
CxCite- But yet the merchant, tossed by stormy seas, 
propose Says, ‘ Warfare is far better. Why—they charge, 
here are | And in an hour comes death or victory.’ 
1 me | The lawyer thinks a country life the best, 


When clients rouse him at the dawn of day. 
The countryman, obliged to answer bail, 
And to the city dragged from home, cries out 
That they alone are blest who live in town. 
But not to cite these numerous instances, 
Hear how I'll put the question. Let a god 
Come down and say, ‘ I will do all you wish. 


happy; Soldier, be you a merchant; and be you 
> means, A countryman who were just now a lawyer. 
in th Your lots thus changed, depart your several ways.’ 
, in the How now—you stand? They will not move a step, 
meerned, And yet they might be happy if they liked. 


cessarily 
1d much 
e willing 


gardens, 


We may remark that Horace, with great truth, makes 
the various characters express discontent, and look with 
wistful eyes upon the condition of others, just when 
they feel any of the difficulties or inconveniences of their 


too often own stations press upon them. How interesting to ob- 
we have Me tve the application to our own day of sentiments 
| uttered in Latin verse eighteen hundred years ago! 
eglect to Mut the poet spoke the truth, and truth is eternal. 
eds. Falsehood alone perisheth. 
ly in the #} He then goes on to notice the second great error, 
incapable whereby a prudent regard to the future degenerates 
uch more Minto neglect of the present, and a desire of pressing for- 
; but not #§vard to something distant, while the day of fruition is 
ey flatter constantly deferred. As an example of care in making 
‘ ss MgProvision, and good sense in enjoying that provision 
‘y sea when the proper time comes, he instances the ant, who 
thing less Hi sccording to the popular opinion) lays up her store for 
because, Bithe dreary hours of winter; and he contrasts with her 
are as far HMvisdom the conduct of those two-legged gatherers who 
» does not e ever piling up and never distributing :— 
f external They hope to find a safe retreat in age, 
try to fil 
of happi- Gathers whate’er she can, her heap, 
ut w 
atest pos- Saddens the she never omer 
ind. The And uses what her patient care obtained. 
ook aright While you cannot be moved from lust of gain 
— By summer’s heat, or cold, fire, sea, or sword ; 
him, if it Nothing can stop you while you yet perceive 
rmen sur- Another richer than yourself. 
told them He thus states the common objects of our desires—the 
‘ospects, to h to have a retreat in age. There is no fault to be 
1e wonders Mound with that desire in itself; but while we are pro- 
1, to be re- (Buring the means of living, we should also learn how to 
’ blessings, Hive, that when the one occupation has ceased, we may 
gus advan- fMnd resources in the other; that by studying the per- 
a fool. ctions of the Creator and his wonderful works, and by 
ite of mind evoting ourselves to the general good of mankind, we 
ive not got, | * fulfil the greater and higher ends of our existence. 
so well off @j The poet then inveighs at some length against the folly 
ctive mind Mf avarice, and asks, If you are satisfied with the little 
yith energy #Mat nature requires, of what importance is it whether 
ligence, yet Hour granary contains a hundred measures of wheat or 
nent is one thousand? He shows that the grasping spirit of 
ep him s0. vetousness is itself a curse; just as in the fable Tan- 
y these im- lus is oppressed with thirst, though placed up to the 
the folly of in in pure water, which, however, flies from his mouth 
That satire y time that he attempts to drink. ‘To illustrate 
nany critics fe workings of a grasping spirit, he uses the follow- 
of disquiet, simile :— 
; the reader | As, if you want to fill a single cup 
1 bear more | With limpid water, and would rather drain 


From a great river, than take just as much 

At this small fount, it comes to pass that you, 

So vainly pleased with superfluity, 

Will by the rolling stream be carried 

But he who seeks no more than what he needs, 

Neither draws muddy water, nor his life 

Loses imprudent in the dashing wave. 

But most men, led astray by vain desires, 

Say ‘ nothing is enough,’ because our worth 

Is measured by our wealth. What can you do 

bay people such as these? Let them remain 
In misery, since they act thus by choice. 


He then returns to his original point of attack—to the 
manner in which people compare themselves with others; 
for it is curious that, while you can find hundreds who 
distress themselves because they are not so surrounded 
by advantages as others are, you do not so often meet 
with those who look at the numbers less favoured than 
themselves; and yet there is no reason why we should 
not look on "the one picture as well as on the other :— 


But to return : should a man always praise 
Those who pursue a different course at life ? 

Or should he pine because his neighbour’s goat 
Affords more milk than his, nor once contrast 
The greater crowd far poorer than himself ? 
But rushing forward, labour to surpass 

This one or that. He who thus hastens on, 
Will always find one richer in his path : 

As, when swift charioteers have left the bound, 
Each strains to outdo the steeds that conquer him, 
And ne'er vouchsafes a look on those behind, 
On the whole, we rarely find a man to say 

He has lived blissful, and who, at the last, 
When he has passed ‘the appointed term of life, 
As a well-sated guest departs content. 


It is very possible that the readers of Horace may 
flatter themselves upon having some valid excuse for 
neglecting to follow his advice, so difficult it is for men 
to stop in the chase and calmly consider their position. 
The seeker of wealth and the ardent lover of fame de- 
spise their quieter friends, and look with scorn upon the 
peace which they enjoy, nor will they admit the claims 
of contentment to their notice; yet the old English poet 
is quite correct in saying of the unambitious man— 

Thus he is free from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, and fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


No wonder that, when reverses come, the fortune-seeker 
is overwhelmed, and sometimes cannot rise again from 
his despair. How different would be man’s condition 
and feelings were he to temper his desires, and restrain 
his expectations, within the bounds prescribed by a be- 
coming spirit of piety and philosophy! 


THE GOLD-MAKING DELUSION. 
Axsout five hundred years ago, an idea prevailed in 
Europe that certain base metals could be transmuted 
by a chemical process into gold. The pursuit of this 
chimera, called the ‘ Philosopher’s Stone,’ was carried 

to such lengths, that Pope John XXII. issued a bull, 
to perpetual imprisonment those who at- 
tempted to transform one metal into another. This was 
in 1317; but towards the close of the same century, so 
much had knowledge retrograded in high places, that 
our Henry IV. addressed letters-patent to the profes- 
sors, nobles, and priests, inciting them to prosecute the 
search after the Philosopher’s Stone, as a means of en- 
abling him to pay the debts of the state. 

The respect, however, which princes had for the ideal 
science did not extend to the persons of the adepts, who 
were laid hold of without ceremony, and compelled to 
labour at the projection. In a former article on this 
subject, there is a quotation from a work attributed to 
Michael Sandovigius; but this worthy is said, in an 
old ‘Historie de la Philosophie Humetique,’ to have 
appropriated an honour which did not justly belong 
to him. Both the real and supposititious writer of 
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the treatise, however, experienced very harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of the great. The true ‘Cosmopo- 
litan’ (the literary name of the individual), according 
to our author, was Alexander Seaton, who possessed an 
estate somewhere on the coast of Scotland at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. In 1602, while 
travelling for his pleasure in Holland, accompanied by 
his wife, he called on a Dutch gentleman whom he had 
treated with hospitality in his own country ; and in the 
course of this intimacy, had the imprudence to exhi- 
bit his skill in the art of transmutation. He pursued 
his travels to Basle, and afterwards found himself in 
Saxony; and on his route, so frequently repeated the 
same indiscretion, that his reputation as a living trea- 
sure could not fail to reach the ducal court. The 
consequence was, that he was seized and shut up in a 
tower. 

The Duke of Saxony attempted to work upon him, 
first by promises, then by threats, then by torture; but 
all in vain. The unfortunate alchemist submitted in 
silence; and after having repeatedly burned his flesh 
and dislocated his limbs, his persecutors at length gave 
up active measures in despair, and trusted to the effect 
of protracted confinement. Michael Sandovigius, who 
resided at Cracow, was then in Saxony; and being 
himself addicted to the dangerous pursuit, heard with 
great interest of the adventure of Seaton. He obtained 
admission to his prison, and formed a plan for his 
deliverance, which he ultimately effected by making 
his guards drunk. He carried him and his wife to 
Cracow, and then demanded, as the price of his ser- 
vice, to be initiated in the mystery of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. But Seaton, showing him his emaciated body, 
his shrunk nerves, and powerless limbs, replied that all 
these things he had endured rather than disclose a 
secret he had won by study and prayer. He presented 
him, however, with a portion of the precious powder, 
by means of which, if we are to believe our author, and 
not by any scientific merit of his own, Sandovigius be- 
came famous as an alchemist. Seaton soon after died; 
and the persevering friend, thinking there might be 
some chemical virtue even in his widow, married her, 
and by this means became of the treatise 


“It is impossible,’ says our author, ‘ to find anything 
less suspicious or more precise than the adventure which 
occurred to M. Helvetius of the Hague, first physician to 
the Prince of Orange, and ancestor of the learned and 
virtuous Helvetius.’ The circumstance is related by the 
doctor himself. On the 27th December 1666, he re- 
ceived a visit from a person unknown to him, who had 
the appearance of a respectable Dutch citizen, and 
whose visit was Doar gpa by a desire the stranger had 
to remove his doubts, or rather disbelief, by showing 
him a portion of the actual Philosopher’s Stone, and of 
the precious metal it had created. The one was in an 
ivory box, and in the form of three metallic lumps, of 
a sulphur colour; and the other was worn upon his 
stomach, in fine plates of gold, covered with mysterious 
inscriptions. Dr Helvetius examined attentively the 
contents of the ivory box, which the adept informed 
him were sufficient to produce twenty tons of gold; and 
on this boast, he thought it could hardly be a dis- 
honesty worth mentioning to pinch slily off a little 
particle with his thumb-nail. It was in vain, however ; 
but he solicited the adept to make the projection before 
him : the latter was satisfied with having convinced his 
eyes, and withdrew. 

No sooner was his back turned, than the doctor sent 
for a crucible, and placing it eagerly on the fire, threw 
in a piece of lead, and when this was in fusion, projected 
(to use the proper Hermetic term) the stolen powder 
into the mass. The result was the instant evaporation 
of both lead and powder. The doctor was astonished ; 
he thought he must have made some mistake in the 


some time after to ascertain what impression he had 
made, he besought him earnestly to give him even the 
smallest possible ptm of the powder. This request 
was complied with after some difficulty ; but with the 
advice to cover the particle with wax before projection, 
otherwise the volatile nature of the substance would 
cause everything to evaporate. Helvetius did as he 
was directed. He projected the powder thus prepared 
into six drachms of lead—which he thus converted in. 
stantaneously into pure gold! This gold was so pure, 
that it had the power of transmuting silver; and the 
prejudices of Dr Helvetius being now completely re. 
moved, he published in the following year his ‘ Vitulu 
Aureus,’ in which the above incidents are related in full, 

A circumstance is mentioned by Father Kircher jn 
his ‘ Mundus Subterraneus,’ which may serve as 4 
pendant to the above. About the time in which Helve. 
tius was engaged in his experiments, another stranger 
called on one of the Jesuit’s friends, who had been, ever 
since his youth, devoted to the Hermetic philosophy. 

*I see,’ said the visitor, ‘by your crucibles and fur. 
naces what you are about. But you have no chance— 
you will not succeed.’ 

‘ Assist me, then,’ replied the alchemist eagerly, 
‘You who talk so decisively must have some knowledge 
of the matter. Instruct me, and I will obey.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said the unknown— let us work together; 
but first take a pen, and write down the process as | 
describe it, that we may make no mistake.’ 

So said, so done. The process was fairly written out; 
and then, with the paper before them, they set to work, 
and the pupil at length poured with his own hands fron 
the retort a very brilliant oil, which congealed into s 
mass, and was then reduced to powder. ‘This powde 
was projected into three hundred pounds of quicksilver, 
which was straightway converted into gold, much pure 
than any that was ever dug from the bowels of th 
earth. At this result the adept was wild with joy, but 
the stranger looked calmly on, as if the affair had bes 
a matter of no moment. 

* You can do nothing for me,’ he said in reply to bi 
professions of gratitude and offers of service. ‘Iw 
travelling to and fro for my own amusement; ani 
although I am always ready to aid when I see people 
a loss, I want no assistance in return.’ The other in 
treated him at least to stay with him that night; b 
he would not consent: he must betake himself at ong 
to his inn, naming it, and go to bed. 

In the morning the adept went to inquire for hit 
but he was not known at that inn, nor at any othe 


in the town. No human being but himself had eve 
seen him; he had utterly ished haled—eva 
rated! 


‘No matter,’ thought the t. * Since I have th 
process in black and white, it- signifies little what 
become of the man. Three hundred pounds of goli 
that is worth at least a hundred thousand crowns. | 
is a large sum; but it is nothing to what I may—mu 
—and shall have! Let me to work.’ And so saying, 
spread out the paper before him, and tot 
manufacture of the wonderful powder. But he wast 
as yet so skilful as his teacher, or he was more carele 
and the experiment failed. But this was only his fi 
trial alone, and with an untroubled brow he began an 
What should disturb him? He had plenty of mon 
abundance of time, and an indomitable—avarice. | 
his second experiment was not more successful, nor} 
third, nor his fourth. The directions were distinct, t 
writing was plain—the fault must be in himself. And 
when the hundred thousand crowns were expended, 
sold his property, acre by acre, piece by piece, and on 
stopped when he had no longer a coin for the insati 
crucible. At that moment he was seized with a re 
gious terror, and ran to the Jesuits, who soon explai 
to him that the stranger was no other than 
But many were of a different opinion; and F 
Kircher’s publication of the circumstances occasioned 


manner of the projection; and when the adept returned 


literary contest, which raged for a considerable time. 
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the miraculous , if used 


that powder, 
jn another way, would prolong life to an indefinite 


the alchemists professed that Egypt was the fountain 
of the occult philosophy, which they termed Hermetic, 
after Hermus or Thoth. However this may be, the very 
same delusions were productive of much more remark- 
able disorders in China several centuries before the 
Christian era. There the infatuation of the princes in 
their search after the ‘Waters of Immortality’ and the 
Philosopher’s Stone was frequently one of the leading 
causes of political revolutions ; and it was not only the 
profligate and depraved who were addicted to this fatal 
pursuit, but some of the wisest of the emperors. In 
Europe, however, alchemy, as the name implies, was 
merely an exalted chemistry, while in China it was the 
worship or propitiation of spirits. In the latter country 
it was believed that, in some distant islands (supposed 
to be Japan), where the people lived a thousand years, 
the waters of immortal life and boundless wealth were 
guarded by supernatural beings, and thither more than 
one deputation were sent by the credulous princes. The 
priests of Taou, being the great devil-worshippers, were 
of course the Chinese proprietors, so to speak, of this 
water, in which they succeeded in drowning the senses 
of so many of their imperial masters. In the year 133 
before Christ, one of these mystics presented the em- 
peror with the ingredients for composing the miraculous 
draught, telling him first to sacrifice to the spirits of 
the hearth, and then to throw some vermilion into the 
goblet, which would become gold, and this gold gave 
immortal life. The emperor brewed as he was directed, 
and drank ; but feeling no stirrings of immortality within 
him, he took council of the other philosophers, who had 
each his own nostrum, consisting of particular sacrifices 
or temple-building. He tried them all by turns; till, 
every rite being performed, and every spirit propitiated, 
he was about to receive the reward of his magnificent 
labours. The goblet, however, was snatched from his 
lips by one of his indignant nobles, who drank off the 
draught. ‘If I am immortal,’ said he, ‘ your majesty 
cannot kill me; if I am not immortal, you will of course 
reward me for opening your eyes to so contemptible a 
delusion.’ 

Twenty years afterwards, when this emperor, it may 
be supposed, who lived and spent so fast, was still more 
in need of the Water of Immortality and the art of 
making gold, he fell as blindly into the snare. An ad- 
venturer offered to proceed to the islands of the Immor- 
tals, and kidnap one of the inhabitants for his service ; 
on which the imperial dupe (who, by the way, was one 
of the most talented and energetic of the famous dy- 
nasty of Tsin) raised him to the dignity of prince, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and sent him forth on 
his journey to the sea-coast, escorted by the most dis- 
tinguished nobles of the court. ‘These individuals were 
not so credulous as their master. They watched the 
sage narrowly, and on taking leave of him, despatched 
some trusty spies to hover in his rear. He was traced 
to a certain mountain with an unpronounceable name, 
where he was welcomed by a banditti of brother philo- 
sophers, and the whole made the welkin ring with their 
joyous carousals for three or four months, till it was 
time to return from the islands of the Immortals. One 
of the gang was made to personate the kidnapped 
native, and fully instructed in the art of making gold; 
and in due time the learned cortége arrived in great 
state at the palace—preceded some few days by the 
spies. They were received by the emperor and his 
court as became their dignity ; and when they had told 


wm their tale, and exhibited their man, the headsman, at a 


given signal, appeared upon the scene, and made them 
all immortal in a few minutes. 
But to attempt to trace the Philosopher’s Stone and 


country, would be waste of time, for the superstition is 
part and parcel of human nature. In all ages the world 


has run after some impossible good; and gold-making 
is one of the most widely diffused of its schemes, only 
because avarice is one of the most vulgar and universal 
of its passions. 


SMALL COUNTRY PAPERS. 


WE have on divers occasions alluded to the rise in Scot- 
price a y, and designed princi to ish a 
channel for advertisements. In not suffi- 
ciently populous to support a weekly ‘ne rT, these 
minor publications are found to be of scudinadi use 5 
and being acceptable to readers, they are increasing in 
number, as well as improving in the quality of their con- 
tents. Yet how unequal are the talent and tact with which 
they are conducted! Some abound in original articles on 
literary subjects, which must have cost no small degree 
of labour ; while others are filled chiefly with extracts, 
and exhibit few signs of earnest industry. On the whole, 
however, these papers are respectably conducted ; for we 
see in them no ministering to mean passions, and few 
transgressions on the score of taste. 

It would, we think, materially increase the usefulness 
of this interesting class of periodicals if their conductors, 
who are, for the most part, literary amateurs, were to 
condense from the metropolitan and other ae in an 
original and attractive way, notices of valuable improve- 
ments in the arts and discoveries in science; likewise 
accounts of manufactures springing up in obscure situa- 
tions through the force of some solitary but energetic 
spirit—all with the view of imparting a mental stimulus 
to the neighbourhood. If there be a mechanics’ institute, 
or a mutual improvement society, it should be invited to 
publish its proceedings in brief. Questions in mathe- 
matics and mechanical science should also find a place, 
in order to excite the minds of youth ; and this, we ob- 
serve, is done in one paper, ‘The Alloa Advertiser.’ 
Would not, likewise, a ‘lady’s corner,’ with a few co- 
nundrums, help to make the little paper a welcome 
visitor at the farmers’ firesides ? 

One of the latest competitors ee favour among 
the cheap country papers is one called by the odd name 
of *The Pennyworth, published at Arbroath. ‘The 
Pennyworth’ aspires to be more literary and original than 
most others of its class, and contains some writings which 
would by no means discredit periodicals of higher preten- 
sions. e select the following little piece as a speci- 
men 

THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 

Death had been for some days hourly looked for, and 
when the surgeon of the ship, who had been in close at- 
tendance on the sufferer, whispered to me that all was 
over, I felt in noway surprised. The little innocent, a 
beautiful boy of about four years old, was released from 
a world of sin and suffering. For weeks previous, the 
poor child had struggled against a disease which baffled 
medical skili. The devoted attention of two affectionate 
parents had been lavished on it in vain; and when the 
quiet spirit winged its flight to resume its place in 
another and a better world, I could not but regard the 
tiny body, beautiful as it was, otherwise than the prison- 
house of that soul which, after a brief but painful sojourn 
below, had ascended to the mansions of bliss, there to rest 
with its Father and its God. As I passed the cabin of its 
parents, when retiring to my own, the partially-suppressed 
sobbings of the mother were audible; and for some time 
after, the melancholy event having banished sleep, I could 
distinctly hear the sound of the father’s voice as he slowly 
and solemnly prayed, that that Almighty Being who 
giveth and taketh away, would bend their hearts in sub- 
mission to his will, and make them learn that it was 
good for them to be afflicted. ¢ . 

The father of the child thus early called to its account 
had, for a number of years, held a high civil appointment 
in-the Bengal Presidency. His own health had suffered 
little from the effects of an eastern climate, but the de- 
cline of that of a beloved wife, and the a ing symp- 
toms of early disease developed in his only and his dar- 
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ling boy, had induced him to forego all thoughts of 
remaining in India, and at once to give up an honourable 
and a lucrative situation for the sake of with whose 
existence his own might be said to have been identified. 

Though no uncommon circumstance during an India 
voyage, the death of a child, whe had become an object of 
deep interest to all, caused a general gloom to prevail on 
board ; and it was curious to remark how, even among 
the kind but light-hearted seamen, the striking event 
subdued for a time spirits prone to be merry rather than 
wise into a settled calm, contrasting strangely with the 
natural dispositions of the men. Our noble ship was an 
Indiaman of the largest class, and every convenience and 
luxury, everything that could minister to the comfort of 
the poor invalids, on whose shattered frame: an eastern 
clime had done its work, were to be found within her. 
She was wending her way a the waste of waters, 
full of for ‘ merry England,’ from the shores of 
which not a few of my companions had for many years 
been absent. The sallow faces and emaciated forms of 
some told of toil and suffering under a tropical sun ; and 
as I gazed on one wretched invalid, whose once manly 
frame was now in the last state of exhaustion and atrophy, 
and saw him carried up from his cot by half-a-dozen of 
black servants, in order that he might enjoy the renovat- 
ing influence of the cool evening breeze, 1 could not help 
thinking that the land to which his affections were 
turned would never see him alive. Nor was I wrong; 
he died on our entering the Channel, when within sight 
of his native county, the lovely Devonshire. 

It was the day after that on which the child had ex- 

ired, and at two o’clock, that was fixed on for its funeral. 
necessary preparations had been completed during 
the night, and the mortal remains, shrouded in the gar- 
ments of death, deposited in a plain but neatly-finished 
coffin, made by the ship’s nter. This man had, for 
a number of years, been employed in India traders, and 
the manner in which he had executed the task assigned 
him, afforded melancholy proof of his experience in a 
caliing which, properly speaking, was none of his. The 
faint breeze, which the officer on watch had whistled for 
during the night, and which had sprung up towards 
morning, died away almost altogether by twelve o’clock ; 
and so clear was the firmament, in which a scorching and 
almost vertical sun blazed, and so limpid and still were 
the mighty waters, that, as I gazed on the scene, it re- 
quired no great strength of fancy to believe that the sky 
and ocean were united, and that our huge and magni- 
ficent vessel had been, by some unknown agency, dragged 
from her natural position, and now hung midway between 
the heavens and the ocean. 

The last sad ceremony—the committing of the body to 
the deep—was conducted with becoming solemnity. As 
is frequently the case on such occasions, letters of invita- 
tion to the funeral from the captain of the ship were sent 
to all the passengers, and, in consequence, every one 
capable of coming upon deck was present, dressed of 
course in the manner which such a ceremony required. 
The sailors, too, had received their instructions; and, 
equipped in their best clothes, and all clean and neat, 
arranged themselves on the deck according to their re- 
spective stations. The large watch-bell had continued 
to toll for about half an hour previous, a flag was hoisted 
half-mast high, and exactly at two o’clock the little 
coffin, across which the ship’s colours were thrown, was 
carried out of the cabin by two of the seamen, who, fol- 
lowed by the captain and the passengers, slowly advanced 
to that part of the vessel at which the sad ceremony was 
to take place. One of the cannonades to leeward had 
been detached from its fastenings, and removed midships ; 
and the top slip of the bulwark, immediately over the 
port-hole, being also removed, a considerable space was 
thus left open, near to which the coffin was placed. A 
commodious awning had been erected across a portion of 
the deck, and on the captain opening the prayer-book of 
the church of England for the purpose of reading the 
funeral service, every head became uncovered, while the 
most perfect silence prevailed. That beautiful and im- 
pressive service was delivered in a solemn and affecting 


manner ; and at that part of it when the body is commit. 
ted to the dust, the coffin was gently raised, then slowly 
lowered over the vessel’s side, and the rope by which it 
was held being detached, it, with its little occupant, sunk 
at once into the fathom‘ess abyss. Two pieces of iron 
kentledge were fastened to the bottom of the coffin, s 
that it, with its light contents—for the poor child had 
been sadly wasted by suffering—were soon and for ever 
hid from sight. 

That spectacle I shall not easily forget ; it was a truly 
impressive and affecting one. Many an eye, ‘albeit 
unused to the melting mood,’ was bathed in tears, while 
the father, stout-hearted and manly as he had proved 
himself on many a trying occasion, was carried rather 
than led to his cabin. That noble heart strove with 
emotions which were ready to burst it: he wept not, he 
spoke not; but the sorrow, the heart-lacerating sorrow 
within, was too big for utterance. 

I have watched over the bed of the dying, and beheld 
disease in its most appalling forms—I have seen it com- 
mit its ravages on the old, the young, and the lovely. | 
have gazed on the pallid cheek and the wasted form of 
consumption’s victim—been present when, maddened by 
raging fever, reason had lost its sway—seen the sufferer 
in the last stage of that scourge of the East, Asiatic 
cholera, and beheld death doing its work promptly when 
hope beat high and fortune was most lavish of her gifts— 
have witnessed interments in many countries, and under 
many circumstances, but few occurrences have struck me 
more forcibly than the funeral of that poor infant. It 
was committed to the ‘dark and deep blue ocean,’ and 
‘sleeps well, far from parents and from friends. The sea 
has entombed it, and the surge alone sings its requiem, 
No tears can bedew its grave—no tombstone nor inscrip- 
tion marks its cuttanainns, Its dust mingles not with 
that of its relations; it is apart from them—solitary— 
alone. The sea-bird screams, the wild wave roars, and 
the tempest howls its funeral dirge; and in lieu of the 
sweet flowers, emblems of its innocence, which, under 
other circumstances, would have bedecked its little grave, 
nought but the furious and the dashing billow is there. 

There is something particularly striking and imposing 
in a funeral at sea. Those who have never witnessed can 
form no adequate idea of the sentiments it calls forth, 
and of the solemn associations it is so well calculated to 
awaken. There is something fearfully sublime in com- 
mitting the body to the deep—something which makes 
the most inconsiderate reflect, and calls the attention of 
the most thoughtless. Funerals on land we are too apt 
to regard thoughtlessly, as every-day occurrences. We 

them heedlessly, as things of course, or follow the 
earse, the nodding black plumes, and the other trappings 
of wo, as a form which the usages of society, and a proper 
respect for the departed, require of us. At sea it is diffe 
rent: there, away from everything that familiarises and 
too often sears the feelings to those sentiments which 
ought to affect, the melancholy ceremony strikes with 
irresistible force. Surrounded by the heaving billow, and 
in the midst of ocean’s roar, the committing of a body to 
the deep is strikingly imposing and impressive, and cannot 
fail to remind us of our own insignificance, and the power 
of Him who can still its thunders and arrest its waves. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Ir gives us pleasure to perceive that the subject of Mh 
Public Health, to which we have frequently directed 
attention, is not losing any of its interest with the inha- 
bitants of our larger towns—that section of the popu- 
lation to whom it is most immediately important. The 
members of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, it 
appears, have recently been favoured with a course of 
lectures on the subject by Dr Guy of King’s College, 
London—a gentleman already well known by his efforts 
to improve the sanitary condition of the English me- 
tropolis. His remarks ‘ On the influence of trades and 
professions on the duration of life,’ as given in the news- 
paper abstracts, contain some statistical information de- 


serving of the widest circulation. 
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LONGEVITY. 

Forming a sanitary scale for the higher classes, we have 
to place at the bottom of it, as having the shortest lives, 
the very class which, in every other respect, is raised so high 
above the common run of mankind—kings. Their lives are 
even shorter than the average of the t mass of their 
subjects. The average age at death of all the several classes 
dying, of 31 years and upwards, is as follows :—Kings of 
England, 59 years; members of royal houses, not being 
crowned heads, 64; members of the families of the peerage 
and baronetage, 67; English gentry, 70. The general opi- 
nion which prevailed of the longevity of the peerage and 
baronetage is decidedly erroneous. If we compare the 
aristocracy with the members of the several professions, 
we find them shorter-lived than the clergy, than physicians 
and surgeons, than barristers; they are also shorter-lived 
than literary and scientific men, than men engaged in the 
pursuits of trade and commerce, than officers in the ee 
but they have a slight advantage over the officers of the 
army—a class which is largely recruited from the ranks of 
the aristocracy. Amongst the professions, the clergy rank 
first as being most healthy, next physicians and surgeons, 
and lastly lawyers; but the last two are nearly on a par. 
Are the aristocracy longer-lived than the working-classes ? 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred would answer yes ; but this, 
however, is very far from being the case. At 30 years of 
age, the aristocracy have an expectation of 31 years. The 
expectation for all England is upwards of 34 years, while 
that for the agricultural labourer is nearly 41 years. It is 
true there are many members of the aristocracy who live to 
agreat age—so there are of all other classes ; but the aver- 
age, and not extremes, should be our guide. These results 
show that bodily labour is in the highest degree conducive 
to health. There are honourable exceptions, but the ma- 
jority of the aristocracy of all countries yield to the temp- 
tations to bodily and mental inactivity, to sloth and luxury, 
which are so thickly scattered in their path, and the con- 
sequences are feeble health and short Jife. It is the chase, 
the struggle, the contest, the labour, which is the whole- 
some and the pleasant thing. Though possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, it is not a tithe of the pleasure or the 
profit of the effort by which it is obtained. Labour, then 
the labour of the body in the greatest degree, mental 
xertion to a less extent—is one of the chief elements, in- 
deed the chief element, of health and long life. Bodily 
labour in pure air is the combination which carries health 
and physical development to its highest pitch of perfec- 
mi —o is the fountain from which the community 

Ww a perennial supply of strength and vigour. 
It hem the rural districts that the towns 
heir recruits to fill up the wide gaps which disease is 
ways making in their ranks; and it was from the warriors 
pfold that our noble families derived the vigour which has 
abled them to continue through successive generations 
he possessors of hereditary rank and fortune. So, too, the 
ude health and vigour which exercise alone can produce 
constantly forcing its way upwards from the lowest to 
he highest places in the social scale, to supply the waste 
life which luxury is constantly making among the higher 
es of the community. , 

TOWNS’-PEOPLE. 
Dr Guy next compares the three classes which may be said 
make up the sum-total of our towns’-population—namely, 
he gentry, including professional persons ; the trading and 
antile class ; and the operatives. Some time since, he 
d been at some pains to extract from the mortuary 
gisters of the metropolis for the year 1839, the ages at 
th of the three classes of society—gentry, tradesmen, 
nd operatives—dying aged 15 years and upwards ; and he 
bund, taking the average, that the gentry lived 59 years, 
he tradesmen lived only 49, and the labouring class 48 : 
was to say, the gentry live 11 years longer than the 
bouring population, and 10 years longer than tradesmen ; 
id this, it should be recollected, in spite of the circum- 
ce that the labouring classes, when favourably placed, 
*much longer than the higher classes. How unfavour- 


of $e, then, to health and life must be the circumstances 


in the news- 
ormation 


- which they are surrounded in our large towns, to give 


® to so very great a disparity! Tables, carefully com- 
» went to prove that the tradesman himself is shorter- 
ed than the working man by one or two years, and 
ich shorter-lived than the members of the higher classes ; 
it the families of tradesmen have some advantage over 
of the working-classes. The lecturer confessed that, 


for his part, he was not displeased with this result, for 
it might induce the middle classes to bring their infiu- 
ence to bear on the legislature to adopt sanitary measures 
for the of themselves, their dependants, their work- 
men, and the nation at large. It was also satisfactory to 
observe that the lives of the higher classes were shortened, 
and their health impaired, in all those towns in which the 
other orders of the community are placed in unfavourable 
circumstances. The tradesman occupies an intermediate 
place, in a sanitary point of view, between those of the 
working-class who are employed out of doors and those 
who work in. In Leeds, the gentry live 44 years, the 
tradesmen 27, and operatives 19; in Preston, the gentry 
live 47 years, the tradesmen 32, and operatives 18; in 
Bolton, the ages for the three classes are 34 years, 23 years, 
and 18 years ; in Manchester, the average age for the a 
is 38 years, for tradesmen 20 years, and for operatives | 
years. This was bad enough, but Liverpool was worse. 
Its gentry live on an ave 35 years, its tradesmen 22, 
and its operatives (it scarcely seemed credible) 15 years! 
The average for the whole town is only 17 years, which is 
precisely the average for the operative class alone in the 
most unhealthy parish in London! 
CONSUMPTION. 

The three classes of society — , tradesmen, and 
operatives— were then eieiek te reference to their 
liability to consumption. While 1 death out of every 6 
occurring in the gentry, 15 years of age and upwards, was 
due to consumption, | out of every 34 occurring among 
tradesmen of the same ages, and 1 out of every 3} occurring 
in the labouring class, is traceable to that cause. It was 
not uninteresting to observe also that consumption, when 
it does occur, takes place later in life among the gentry 
than among tradesmen, and later among tradesmen than 
among the operative and labouring class. Persons employed 
in-doors die earlier, attain a lower average age, are more 
liable to consumption (and those who die of it, die at an 
earlier age), than persons working in the open air. Some 
might perhaps be inclined to attribute this superior whole- 
someness of out-door occupations not to the purer air, but 
to the exercise which often accompanied them ; but that 
this was not the case, might be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that the hawker, who sits or stands about in our 
streets and markets, and certainly uses quite as little exer- 
tion as the majority of persons employed within doors, 
enjoys the same comparative immunity from consumption, 
and this in spite of his constant exposure to one of its most 
exciting causes—cold. He had found, from experience, that 
the liability to consumption was inversely as to the amount 
of exertion ; that consumption occurs earlier in sedentary 
employments than in those requiring more exertion; and 
in the latter, again, than in those requiring great exertion ; 
that the deaths from all causes follow the same rule ; and 
that the average age at death is lowest in the sedentary 
class. There was then abundant proof that in employ- 
ments carried on in-doors, exercise has a most beneficial 
effect. This was illustrated by the case of the compositor 
and pressman. They both breathe the same kind of air, in 
rooms similarly constructed, warmed, and lighted ; they re- 
sembled each other, in fact, in everything but the amount of 
exertion which they employ. A comparison gave the strik- 
ing result, that while the compositor suffers from attacks of 
consumption in about 34 of all other diseases, the pressman 
is liable to only 1 in5. Then the question suggested itself, 
Was exercise in all its degrees conducive to health? Could 
a man not use too much exertion? Undoubtedly he might. 
Too much exertion, like too little, tended to shorten life. 
The result of an accurate comparison which he had made 
was, that the average age of pressmen is 34 years, that of 
compositors 28. It was a fair inference, then, that the press- 
man lives on an average six years longer than the compo- 
sitor ; and yet it was a curious fact that the compositor 
attains, in rare instances, a much greater age than the press- 
man. Thus, while the oldest pressman whom he had found 
at work was 60, the oldest com 
rent anomaly was easily explained. Men who work hard, 
begin, towards 50 years of age, to suffer from diseases pro- 
duced by over-exertion, which diseases, if they continue 
their employment, are sure to ve fatal before many 
years have passed: but, on the other hand, those who lead 
a sedentary life, having resisted the unwholesome influ- 
ences to which Le | are exposed, continue to live on in the 
use of a degree of exertion quite compatible with dimi- 
nished ——. and may attain a gel dt age. In con- 
clusion, Dr Guy alluded to the relative amount of injury 
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labourer at 30 years of age has an 
, meee 404 years; the clerk of only 274 years—a 
ference of no less than 13 years: and does not this 
volumes in favour of air and exercise? and — lorce 
upon us the duty of striving, with all our might and means, 
for the poorer inhabitants of large towns facili 
ties for exercise and air, of which a long course of 
negligence has deprives thom 


GAS-BURNING. 

In the state in which it is commonly used, the gas con- 
sumed in our large towns is very far from pure—its dis- 
agreeable odour is evidence of this. But in its purest state, 
it creates a poi us gas, which diffuses itself into the 
apartment burned. This poisonous gas—car- 
bonic acid—is the same that issues from the lungs of ani- 
mals, and renders the air they have breathed unfit for the 
support of life. The carbonic acid gas thrown off by one 
gas-light of the ordinary size, is equal to the products of 
the respiration of three or four human bein The use of 

within doors, without making any provision for carry- 
ing off the poisonous products of combustion, is one of 
those barbarisms with which, in these days of semi-civi- 
lisation, we are surrounded. Respiration being merely a 
process of combustion, and the human body a furnace of 
flesh, the products of respiration are the same as those of 
combustion, and the human body has the same effect on 
the air of an apartment as a gas-light or a furnace, and em- 
ploying men in over-crowded apartments, without making 
provision for ventilation, is like filling a room with gas-light 
or charcoal choffers. 

CAUSES OF DISEASE IN LARGE TOWNS. 

Having stated that England is naturally the most healthy 
kingdom in Europe, the lecturer went on to show that the 
amount of disease which prevailed in large towns was not 
natural ; and that it was to be attributed mainly, if not 
entirely, to the impurity of the air, caused by the dense 
clouds of smoke from chimneys, and the exhalations arising 
from refuse matter, slaughter-houses, gas-works, cess-pools, 
&e. &e. It could not be said that the habits of the popu- 
lation of large towns are not as good as those of the'inha- 
bitants of rural districts. Some part of the evil had been 
attributed to intemperance, but the large amount of mor- 
tality among children, who certainly are not the victims 
of intemperance, showed that this cause had little to do 
with it. in, the excess of mortality in towns could 
not be attributed to low wages, or scanty food, or deficient 
clothing, or want of shelter from the weather. In all these 

the agricultural labourers were in a much worse 
position, All comparisons led to the same conclusion—that 
the excess of disease was mainly attributable to impure 
air. A large city, as things now were, was a huge manu- 
factory of foul air, where disease was always busy, and 
pestilence never absent. What with the over-crowding of 
the inhabitants, the absence of efficient sewerage, the almost 
total want of ventilation of houses and wor! the too 
revalent use of stoves, added to the national horror of 
hts, the air was rendered a subtle and deadly poison, 
of which the i ee | persons following seden- 
tary tions, were the and most numerous victims. 
The pa necessary for the removal of this evil were 
broad, straight thoroughfares, with here and there large 
open spaces ; in other words, wide streets, and large squares 
and public gardens, conjoined with an abundant supply of 
pure water, eflicient sewerage for the removal of dirty 
water and other refuse ; and last, but not least, clean and 
well-aired habitations, 


QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine, appears a 


eulogy on the newspaper press of Great Britain not less 
went than just. It is true that this press is 
an to the country, if only for its abstinence 


from slander, ribaldry, and other ministrations to the 
meaner part of our nature; we can also prize its cease- 
less vi in denouncing corruption, oppression, 
wickedness, and fraud, wheresoever they exist; nor can 
we withhold our admiration and wonder at the activity 


3] tions of outlay or risk. With all these admissj 


manifested in the getting up of news—an activity 
which, in many cases, is restrained by no considera. 


however, we can yet feel that the newspaper pren 
generally, is guilty of a delinquency which tarnishes it, 
fair and honourable fame. 

It will immediately occur to every one that w 
allude to the unscrupulous admission of advertisement; 
of quack medicines and quack-medical books into the 
columns of our newspapers. The gross deception anj 
falsehood, the scandalous impurity, not to say the re. 
volting indecency, of these advertisements, ought assur. 
edly, and at whatever pecuniary sacrifice, to prevent 
their circulation. Some newspapers there are which 
systematically, and on principle, repudiate this class of 
announcements; but these are intrepid and honourable 


BEES Es sore | 


exceptions to what would seem a universal rule. The 4 
Lancet the other day took occasion to allude to the tang 
subject, and disclosed some of the statistics, as well uf they 
injurious results, of these infamous advertisements. thei 
‘For the purpose of scrutiny, we took five of then fl jg ps 
quack names [in London], and found that, on an aver. bege 
age, three advertisements per diem appear in each of 7] 
the seven daily papers; this makes twenty-one per day, prof 
or one hundred and twenty-six per week. The weekly il the 
journals of various kinds number nearly one hundred enac 
and in one week these five advertisements appeare ill |atio 
upwards of two hundred and fifty times. This wall won 
exclusive of magazines, monthlies, and quarterlies, with pose 
miscellaneous publications, and exclusive of the country ment 
newspapers, in nearly all of which the whole of theeil wher 
advertisements appear. Taking the advertisements fron fi yery 
these sources altogether, they may be fairly computell thru: 
at another two hundred and fifty. This would make full tiye ; 
the five six hundred and twenty-six per week, or thirty-IM tinue 
two thousand six hundred and fifty per annum! Thi peop! 
advertisements are known to be lengthy, and a respect suad 


able news-agent whom we applied to, assured us they 
could not cost less than 10s. each. This calculation give 
upwards of L.16,000 a-year as the expenditure of the 
five quacks in advertising alone!* These persons li 
in expensive houses, and it is not unusual to see theal 
calling in their carriages with advertisements at th 
newspaper offices, so that their entire incomes must | 
enormous, and all filched from the profession in ¢ 
of real illness, or extorted from the public where disea 
is only fancied ! 

‘These quacks greatly affect religious and well- 
puted publications ; it gives them, as it were, characte 
to appear constantly in these pages. With a keen not 01 
to business, they are also delighted at having a nextiiithe gc 
door advertisement to a respectable book. They are, ifcolum 
is true, generally consigned to the bottom of the page ; bimmdiatril 
as newspapers cannot draw a quarantine quite rounligacy, 
them, some one or other must daily see their work%juxtay 
advertised in contact with these abominations. This i 
a point worth the notice of those papers who will co 
tinue to circulate the pestilent humbug. They shouli 
at least, place blocks of non-conducting puffs bet 
them and the better sort of advertisements. 

‘We have said they greatly value the religious p 
lications ; they are now kicked out of nearly all t 
weekly newspapers of this class. Some, however, the 
are where Mammon prevails over decency. 

‘Enormous as are the sums spent in advertisi 
they would be much greater but for a system whic 
obtains in the provinces of compounding for payme 
These people are permitted to send down to count 
papers a quantity of their books and medicines wi 
their advertisements; the books and medicines are « 
at the newspaper office, or by some druggist or station 
in the neighbourhood, and the puffs are paid for out 
the proceeds. In this way it is, or by direct paymet 
that in almost every provincial journal in the kingdo 


that i 


* As we observe that the same quack advertisements regulatl 
appear in the colonial papers, this sum must be considerably 
derstated.—Ep. C. E. J. 
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activity Hi} the physical results of human iniquity are blazoned 
nsidera- HH forth with all that prominency of type-setting of which 
nissions, Robins was the proud inventor. This will 
or press, MM scarcely be believed of such a class of men as provincial 
Lishes its #7 newspaper editors, publishers, and proprietors. But the 
fact is so. 

that we ‘One might pursue these creatures through the de- 
isements HM ceptions of their disgusting traffic, but the task is irk- 
into the HJ some, and we will add but one or two more glaring in- 
tion and MH stances. Doubtless res ble readers are startled to 
y the re MM see critiques of books of this class advertised, purport- 
ht assur ing to come from respectable papers.’ But often the 
) prevent i names of fictitious newspapers are employed; and so 
re which MM likewise are the names of respectable medical men 
s class off simulated, as guaranteeing cures. ‘Somewhat remains 
onourable MH to be said about the more immediate depredations of 
ule. The these wretches upon the poor flies who become en- 
de to thelM tangled in their webs. Like Peter Schlemihl’s fiend, 
as well uM they hold him firmly if they have but his shadow in 
ents. their grasp, and in most instances the price of silence 
> of is paid. We have known them reduce their dupes to 
an aver- beggary and to the madhouse. 

in each of ‘The whole question has its bearing on the medical 
e per day, profession, and forcibly urges the necessity of defending 
he weekly the faculty and the public from quackery by 

» hundred J enactments ; but it has, too, a still more important re- 
_ appearel MM lation to public and social morality. It can scarcely be 
This wal wondered at, when the young and the ignorant are ex- 
rlies, with posed to the continual taint of these prurient advertise- 
he country #% ments—when the disgusting anatomy of vice is every- 
le of thee where paraded with but the flimsiest covering—and the 


very debris of the grossest of our animal passions are 
thrust before the pure and the impure alike, irrespec- 
tive of either sex or age. It is impossible that the con- 
tinued exposure of such things to the curiosity of young 
people can be without a baleful effect. We are per- 
suaded that they are a prolific source of the evils they 
falsely profess to remedy. The fabric we have at- 


i tempted to expose, based as it is on lying, fraud, and 
are of thee every imaginable form of deceit, must be brought to 
persons liv the ground. We commend the subject to all those who 
o see then desire to act as conservators of public morals; but, 
mts at th@above all, the bringing public opinion to bear upon its 


indirect supporters is what we would aim at. Public 
opinion is the great lictor, and never were the axe and 
the fasces more imperatively required.’ 

Cordially uniting in these strictures, we would re- 
spectfully represent to our fellow-labourers of the press, 
that in giving publicity to such advertisements, they 
not only do a positive injury to society, but neutralise 


ing a next™ithe good they then but attempt to effect. Virtue in one 
They are, i@fcolumn is balanced by vice in another. Their generous 
he page ; bi@@diatribes against political venality and private profli- 
quite roumigacy, can have little effect when placed in such odious 


juxtaposition. Even their law and police reports, which 
0 frequently hold up dishonesty and indecency to repro- 


‘ho will comfibation, can hardly be expected to deter those who see 
Chey shoulidishonesty and indecency countenanced and abetted in 
uffs he next page. That proprietors and editors are gene- 


rally men of honour, is perfectly true; and that is just 

the reason why we think a kindly-meant remonstrance 

uch as this will have due effect with the really respect- 

ble journals, and induce them to leave such nauseous 

dvertisements to others—if such be—which even they 
not contaminate. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING. 


edicines The wi habit of smoking has not yet had due 
cines are sd@medical attention paid to it and its consequences. It is 
st or station by two or three years’ observations that Dr Laycock 
aid for out @ become fully aware of the great changes induced in 


he system by the abuse of tobacco, and of the varied and 
bscure forms of disease to which especially excessive smok- 
ig gave origin. He proceeded to state some of them as 
y were met with in the pharyngical mucous membrane, 
ne stomach, the lungs, the heart, the brain, and the ner- 
is system. The tobacco consumed by habitual smokers 
faried from half an ounce to twelve ounces per week, the 


rect paymen 
the kingdo 


considerably 


legal | his mouth. Similar sufferings have been caused 


-usual quantity from two to three ounces. Inveterate cigar 
smokers will consume from four to five dozen per week. 
The first morbid result is an inflammatory condition of the 
of lips and then the 
and p er—the mucous membrane becoming 
and —— If the thorax be examined well, it will 
be found slightly swollen, with congested veins meandering 
over the surface, and here and there a streak of mucus. 
Action ascends upwards into the posterior nares. The eye 
becomes affected with heat, slight redness, lachrymation, 
and a peculiar a action of the orbicularis muscle, 
experienced with intolerance of light on +H | in the 
morning. The frontal sinuses do not escape, but there isa 
heavy dull ache in their region. Descending down the 
alimentary canal, we come to the stomach, where the results 
in extreme cases are symptoms of gastritis. Pain, tender- 
ness, and a constant sensation of sickliness, and desire to 
expectorate, belong to this affection. The action of the 
heart and lungs is impaired by the influence of the nar- 
cotic on the nervous system; but a morbid state of the 
larynx, trachea, and lungs results from the direct action of 
the smoke. The voice is observed to be rendered hoarser, 
and with a deeper tone. Sometimes a short cough results, 
and a case of ulceration in the cartilages of the larynx 
came under the doctor’s notice. The patient was such a 
slave to the habit, that he hardly ever had the Pipe out of 
y simi- 
lar practices in other instances. Another form is a slight 
tickling, low down in the pharynx or trachea, and the pa- 
tient coughs, or rather hawks up, a grumous-looking blood. 
It is so alarming, as to be mistaken for pulmonary hemop- 
tysis. The action of on ‘the heart is 
depressing ; and some individuals who feel it in this 
organ more than others, complain of an uneasy sensation 
about the left nipple—a distressing feeling, not amounting 
to faintness, but allied to it. The action of the heart is 
observed to be feeble and irregular. An uneasy feeling is 
also experienced in or beneath the pectoral muscles, and 
oftener on the right side than on the left. On the brain 
the use of tobacco appears to diminish the rapidity of 
cerebral action, and check the flow of ideas through the 
mind. It differs from opium and henbane, and rather 
excites to wakefulness, like green tea, than composes to 
sleep; induces a dreaminess which leaves no impression 
on the memory, leaving a great susceptibility, indicated 
by a trembling of the hands and irritability of temper. 
Such are secondary results of smoking; so are ‘blackness 
of teeth and gum-boils. There is also a sallow paleness of 
the complexion, an irresolutegess of disposition, a want of 
life and energy, and, in constant smokers who do not 
a tendency to pulmonary phthisis. Dr Wright of Bir- 
mingham, in a communication to the author, fully corro- 
borates his opinions ; and both agree that smoking produces 
gastric disorders, coughs, and inflammatory affections of 
the larynx and pharynx; diseases of the heart, and lowness 
of the spirits ; and, in short, is very injurious to the res- 
piratory, circulating, alimentary, and nervous systems.— 
Literary Gazette, 


A HINDOO GENIUS. 


A native of Calcutta, by hereditary profession a black- 
smith, who was employed for many years in cutting punches 
for this press, having now little occupation, has adopted 
the following ingenious mode of obtaining a liveli' _ 
He has manufactured an iron press upon the model of one 
of those in use here, and set up a printing-office, at which 
he has commenced printing for the country at Last 
year he printed a native a of a superior character, 
which had a remarkable run. Soon after this he began to 
engrave on lead pictures of the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindoo Pantheon, of which hundreds of thousands were 
struck off on inferior paper, and obtained a ready sale. 
Some of them were afterwards adorned by the art of the 
limner, and being set in frames, sold of course for a higher 
price. Hawkers were employed in ange | the country 
with packs of these mythological prints, both on account 
of our Serampore printer, and others who soon found it 
advantageous to imitate his example in Calcutta. Hence 
there are few villages to be found in a circle of many 
miles round the country in which the cottages of per 
the poorest individual is not supplied with the veritable 
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But his ingenuity was not exhausted. He determined | ivory-black ; and also occasionally serve as fuel for i 
to t English books for the numerous youths of the | the fat, and for manure. The sinews and tendons are 


poorer classes, who are now endeavouring to obtain a 
smattering of our tongue, and for whom even the low- 
priced elementary works of the Calcutta School-Book So- 
ciety are too high. Of these works, thousands of pirated 
copies have been printed in Calcutta, and disseminated 
through the country. But the individual we allude to, 
finding English type, at second-hand, too dear for his pur- 
pose, cut a set of punches for himself, and cast the 
types which he employs for this work. They are entirel 
wanting in that beauty and exquisite accuracy whic 
characterise our English types, but to an inexperienced 
eye the difference between them and letters cast in Europe 
or America would scarcely be apparent ; and to a native, 
the inferiority would be altogether imperceptible. Thus 
furnished by his own ingenuity with the whole apparatus 
of a typographical establishment, he is enabled to produce 
works at so cheap a rate, as completely to undersell the 
presses in Calcutta. The native ksellers in that city, 
a rising race, though at present of little note, are happy 
to avail themselves of his labours, and purchase edition 
after edition of his Cheap Books. As soon as education 
in the vernacular language becomes the order of the day, 
it ry = that will be mul- 
tip! apital wi poured in upon the —) 
the natives who are acquainted both with English and 
Bengalee will find it to their advant to cater for the 
press, and the means of improvement will be placed within 
the reach of the middling and lower classes of society.— 
Indian paper. 


RICHTER’S PLAN OF SELF-EDUCATION. 


The rules he laid down for himself in the work of self- 
education are worthy of special notice. First, since life is 
short in comparison with the work to be accomplished, he 
aimed at introducing a just economy through all his em- 
ployments, resolving that, as far as possible, neither his 
time nor his labour should be without its use. The pre- 
sent was so to be managed, that he might fairly look to the 
future for payment of interest, increasing after a compound 
ratio. He sought for mental food in four principal fields— 
human life; the works of nature; the ‘ substantial, pure, and 
good’ world of books ; and last, but before all the rest, pa- 
tient reflection. One-half of the day was given to writing ; 
the other half was devoted to exercise in the open air, and 
to thinking. Like our own Wordsworth, he loved the fair 
face of Nature, and spent many hours daily in the contempla- 
tion of her charms, feeling, as he stepped into the free air, as 
if he were entering some mighty temple. In prosecuting his 
aah’ noting, he formed a series of handbooks of various 

hes of science ; and in one of these—indorsed ‘ Nature’ 
—he entered-all the examples that fell within his notice.of 
a superior contriving mind ; in short, he made a handbook 
of natural theology. As he conceived the scheme of any 
new work, he sketched an outline of the story and the 
characters, with some of the thoughts to be worked out, 
just in the way that a painter makes studies for any great 
design. Such a book was marked ‘Quarry.’ His ‘ 
for Titan’ was found to occupy seventy closely-printed 
pages. Perceiving, as all great artists must do, the value 
of a command over language, he was at great pains to 
mark the various meanings of which words are tible. 
He commenced a dictionary of y pene: to which he 
never afterwards ceased adding. one word he actually 
di d two hundred nice shades of signification.— 
Monthly Prize Essays. 


THE VALUE OF A DEAD HORSE IN PARIS. 


After the horses are deposited, the hair of the mane and 
tail is cut off, to of 
pound ; the skin is t en away, which is 
to tanners, and used for various 
sold as old iron ; the feet are cut off, dried, and beaten, in 
order to make the hoofs come away, or are left to putrefy 
till they separate of themselves, when they are sold to 
turners, combmakers, manufacturers of ammonia and 
Prussian blue. Every morsel of fat is picked out and 
melted, and used for burning by makers of enamel and 


turing an Pp 

of the flesh to ek, poctantiia, those about the head, and sell 
the rest for dogs, cats, hogs, and poultry. It is also much 
used for manure and Prussian blue. The bones are 
disposed of to cutlers, fan-makers, &c. and often made into 


to gluemakers ; the small intestines are made into coarge 
strings for lathes, &c. or servé as manure. 


SONNET. 


I preamep—I saw a little rosy child, 

With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing; 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 

As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 

*Twas changed—one summer's day I stepped aside, 
To let him pass: his face had manhood’s seeming ; 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

* On a fair maiden, whom he called ‘ his bride!’ 

Once more—’twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding ; 

The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 

And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 

The heavens were clouded ! and I heard the tone 

Of a slow-moving bell: the white-haired man was gone! 

—Old Journal. 


STRENGTHENING PROPERTIES OF TEA. 

At the public meeting in this town, to ote 4 
reduction of the duty on tea, Mr Martyn J. Roberts 
referred to the physical condition of the inhabitants o 
the Channel Islands, whose consumption of this artick 
exceeds that of the people of England in about the 
— of 3 to 1, and to the published opinion of bre 
essor Liebig, in proof that tea is a strengthening rather 
than a debilitating bev , if used with moderation, 
During the week, we have learned from an eminent lin 
guist and professor of the United States, that the mos 
able medical men of that country entirely concur in the 
opinion. This gentleman also stated a fact from his ow 
knowledge which is worth being recorded. A literay 
friend of his, under the conviction produced by certais 
statements which he had read and heard, that tea was i» 
jurious, resolved to abstain from it. He continued thi 
abstinence for a year, Suing which time, instead of finding 
benefit from the change, he experienced a want of to 
which surprised and mortified him. At the end of th 
year he resolved to try whether this arose from his ab 
stinence from tea ; he resumed its use, and soon had th 
gratification to feel a return of the healthful sensation 
which he had enjoyed previous to the abandonment of thi 
cheering beverage.—Leeds Mercury. 

TOO MUCH ANXIETY. 

Of the causes of disease, anxiety of mind is one of the 
most frequent and important.. When we walk the street 
of large commercial towns, we can scarcely fail to remad 
the hurried gait and careworn features of the well-dre 
passengers. Some young men, indeed, we may see wi 
countenances possessing natural cheerfulness and colow 
but these appearances — survive the age of manhood 
Cuvier closes an eloquent description of animal existend 
and change with the conclusion that ‘life is a state of force 
What he would urge in a physical view, we may mo 
strongly in a moral. Civilisation has changed 
character of mind as well as of body. We live ina state 
unnatural excitement ; because it is partial, irregular, 
excessive. - Our muscles waste for want of action; ¢ 
nervous system is worn out by excess of action. Vi 
energy is drawn from the operations for which natur 
designed it, and devoted to operations which it never cc 
tem Thackeray. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT UPON HEALTH. 
There is a marked difference in the healthiness of house 
according to their in regard to the sun. Those ys de 
decidedly the healthiest, other things being equal, in whi y extrs 


all rooms are, during some part of the day, fully exposed 
direct light. It is well known that epidemics attack t 
inhabitauts of the shady side of a street, and totally exe! 
those of the other side—Dr Moore. 
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